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O much interest has been aroused by the announcement of 
5 the forthcoming publication of General Agnus’s article on 
the oyster industry, that we had arranged for illustrations to 
accompany it, and consequently deferred the publication until 
next week. We have been disappointed in part in securing all 
the illustrations, but General Agnus’s article will certainly be 
printed next week. 


AMERICAN GRIT. 

ROM the best authority we learn that the hand 

of President Harrison has been firmly at the 
helm during the recent outbreak of feeling toward 
the United States on the part of the Italian Govern. 
ment. 

When others advocated conciliation, he stood 
firmly for the American side of the question. He 
held that if this Government was right, it could 
not afford to withdraw one step from the stand it 
had taken. Mr. Blaine, after consideration, fully 
agreed with the President. 

Though no public mention of the fact has been 
made before, it is still the truth that President Har- 
rison from the outset has defined the attitude of this 
Government in the Italian controversy, and insisted 
on its firmest maintenance. The action of the Italian 
Government was so rash and ill-advised that it was 
no less than a threat and an insult. 

The President was right. Every American, re- 
gardless of politics, heartily supported him in refus- 
ing to submit to the demands of Italy. He has 
shown his Indiana grit, and we are glad of it. 


THE STRENGTH OF OUR NAVY. 

HE strength of our navy is in posse rather than in 

esse. No one can deny that the real strength of a 

navy is measured by its fighting capacity, and this 
is true in peace as well as in war. To have ships that can 
fulfill the purpose for which a navy exists whenever the 
time arrives to carry that purpose into action, necessitates 
the continued maintenance of an effective fleet. 

The key-note of success in naval warfare, as in every- 
thing else, is thorough preparation. As future naval con- 
flicts are likely to be comparatively short, the requirement 
of preparation for war in time of peace is all the more 
imperative. Moreover, a well equipped navy, not large, 
but strong and efficient, is the best preventive of war. 
Strength always commands respect. The most persuasive 
diplomacy is that which is known to be able to enforce its 
demands. Nations, like individuals, hesitate before ad- 
ministering a “slap in the face”* where the ability to re- 
sent it is evident. Naval strength proportionate to pos- 
sible needs is the surest reliance of national dignity and 
national honor. 

The American navy to-day is ina transition state. It 
has practically “ shaken off the old” and is only beginning 
to “ put on the new.” Our twelve remaining wooden ships 
would be of no benefit in a contest with any naval Power. 
As elements of a fighting force, either for defense or of- 
fense, they could render no service. Within six years the 
natural process of decay will have removed every one of 
them from the active list. Those that cannot be used as re- 
ceiving, training, or school ships will have been sold and 
broken up, so that the old navy may be dismissed as in 
any sense a factor contributing to our naval strength, 

Of the new steel ships, fourteen have been commis- 
sioned, and two more will be within a few weeks, so that 
our present naval strength may be said to consist of six- 
teen new vessels. One of these, the Miantonomoh, is an 
iron, double-turreted monitor, and the only armored ship 
we have afloat. Four are small gunboats, Eight are pro- 
tected cruisers. One is known as a dynamite cruiser, and 
is still an experiment. One is a torpedo-boat, as yet un- 
armed because the department has not found a torpedo 
satisfying all requirements; and the remaining ship is a 
dispateh-boat, indispensable as an adjunct to a fleet, but not 
a serviceable addition to the actual fighting force. Thus 
our present naval strength resolves itself into one armored 
monitor for harbor defense, eight cruisers, and four gun- 
boats. 

The one fighting ship—using the term to denote a vessel 
that would be able to attack an armored adversary as well 
as to defend itself successfully against attack—that we would 


have to rely upon to protect our coasts, our interests, our rights, 
and our property is of 4,000 tons displacement, 260 feet in length, 
55.10 feet in breadth, and draws 14.6 feet of water. She is of the 
monitor type—t!ow free-board, two turrets with a superstructure 
between for her secondary battery ; an assumed speed of ten knots 
(I say assumed, for she has not yet made her trial trip); seven 
inches of compound armor on her sides, 114 on her turrets, and 
an armament consisting of four 10-inch 27-ton guns, two in each 
turret, four rapid-fire guns, two Hotchkiss revolving cannon, and 
two Gatlings. The Miantonomoh is undoubtedly a formidable 
ship of her class, but her sphere of action is limited, her efficiency 
when opposed to the large modern battle-ships still to be demon- 
strated, and her present importance due ‘chiefly to the fact that 
she is the only armored ship we have. 

Of the eight cruisers, five, the Baltimore, Philadelphia, Charles- 
ton, San Francisco, and Newark, are most excellent vessels of 
their class. They have speed, armament, and protection against 
f any cruisers, of any 


nation, of equivalent displacement. They are well armed, and 


the fire of secondary batteries equal to that o 


with guns believed to be equal if not superior to those on any 
similar vessels yet launched. They constitute the true nucleus 
of any navy; are the skirmishers, the scouts, the cavalry of the 
fleet ; but their offensive power is only intended for use as against 
an enemy's commerce or his unarmored cruisers. They are built 
to manoeuvre quickly and to run away successfully from armored 
vessels and fighting ships. They would undoubtedly give a good 
account of themselves in any naval engagement, and attack or 
defend when required to without an over-close scrutiny of the 
f * Yankee” 


cruisers are only auxiliaries to the battle-ship, the real fighting 


sailors. But 


enemy. That is a characteristic « 


force, and must not be confounded with it. 

The three remaining cruisers, the Chicago, Boston, and Atlanta, 
belong to the same class and are constructed for the same pur- 
pose as those just described. They are also effectively armed. 
At the time they were built the sixteen knots which they have 
attained was the maximum speed required. But the standard has 
advanced to twenty knots, and*thus the scope of their efficiency 
has been proportionately diminished. Still they are useful ships, 
and will always perform their share of the manifold duties devoly- 
ing upon such naval vessels. 

The four gunboats, Yorktown, Concord, Bennington, and Petrel, 
of which the last named is the smallest, find their field in war- 
time in rivers and in shallow waters, going where armored 
vessels cannot venture; also to some extent as commerce 
destroyers, as scouts, and as messengers. They are the least 
serviceable, however perfect in their class, of any of the different 
types represented in our new navy, and add little to its fighting 
efficiency. They have been practically superseded by torpedo 
cruisers and swift sea-going and sea-keeping torpedo-boats, of 
which we have not one. One armored cruiser would be worth 
more for purposes either of defense or offense than half a dozen 
gunboats, and cost less. 

Of vessels authorized and in process of construction, two are 
gunboats of 1,050 tons, or 600 tons smaller than the Yorktown class; 
seven are unarmored cruisers, three of 2,000 tons, two df 3,183 
tons, one of 5,500, and one of 7,400 tons; two are armored steel 
cruisers of 8,150 and 6,648 tons respectively; one is an armored 
steel battle-ship of 6,300 tons; three are coust-line battle-ships 
of 10,200 tons; one is a coast-defense vessel of the monitor type, 
with barbettes instead of turrets; one is a steel harbor-defense 
ram, and four are double-turreted monitors similar to the Mian- 
tonomoh in general characteristics, but one of them, the Puritan, 
is of nearly double the tonnage, and improved so much as to 
rank with coast-defense vessels; making a total of twenty-one 
ships that will be added to our naval force in about two years, 
of which twelve are fighting ships, six of them sea-going, and 
three of these equal in armor, armament, coal endurance, and 
efficiency to any similar ships of any naval Power. 

In addition, we will have a new practice vessel for the naval 
cadets, and another torpedo-boat. A torpedo cruiser was au- 
thorized, and the requirements of the act of authorization (June 
30th, 1890) specified a vessel unsurpassed for efficiency in her 
class. Unfortunately, the appropriation made was barely suffi- 
cient to cover the cost of her engines, aud there were, therefore, 
no bids for her construction. The thirteen single-turreted moni- 
tors built in 1862, armed with smooth-bore guns, add nothing to 
our naval strength. 

Another protected cruiser of the largest type was authorized 
at the last session of the Fifty-first Congress, but bids for its con- 
struction are not to be opened until June Ist, and it will not be 
ready for service until two years and a half from that time. 

Of the new ships now building, three deserve special men- 
tion as types of men-of-war which could be wisely multiplied, 
and which, it is believed, if in sufficient numbers, would give us 
all the naval force we could require for any contingeney. By 
* sufficient numbers” I do not mean large numbers. Four ves- 
sels similar to the armored cruiser New York, six protected 
cruisers of the same general description as No. 12 (four more in 
addition to those already authorized), and nine more battle-ships, 
“with a suitable proportion of harbor-defense ships, cruisers, and 
gunboats,” is the estimate given by our Secretary of the Navy 
as to the naval force we need. 

The coast-line battle-ships have the heaviest and most ef- 
fective batteries carried by any ship afloat or projected, the 
guns weighing 376 tons, and the carriages 295 tons more on 
each ship. Every broadside fired will carry two and a half tons 
of steel. In ten minutes one of our new battle-ships could dis- 
charge 28,400 pounds of metal, and the total energy of the pro- 
jectiles, if all of her guns were fired in a single discharge, would 
lift a battle-ship of 10,000 tons twenty-one feet from the water. 

The armored cruiser New York has the most powerful battery 
of any ship of the cruiser type, and there are but few ships in 
any navy with which she would be obliged to avoid a conflict. 
Her speed of twenty knots would enable her to escape from a 
more powerful ship, and to overtake nearly any merchant vessel 
afloat. She has coal endurance for 13,000 miles, and ten-inch 
barbettes for her heavy guns. 

Protected cruiser No. 12 is to be the longest man-of-war in 
the world, and probably the fastest. - She is to develop 20,000 
horse-power, and carry coal enough to take her around the world. 
She is planned as a commerce-destroyer, and vothing else, and 
as such is unequaled, 
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With a force of the size the secretary has indicated, and of 
such ships as have been briefly described, and with men enough to 
inman them, we could point with pride to the strength of our navy 


instead of being obliged by analysis to demonstrate its weak- 


ness. A navy cannot be improvised or built at will against an 
enemy that has a navy already constructed. And modern men- 


of-war, such as we must have if we have any, are complicated 
machines requiring years to build. We cannot fight against brass 
knuckles with kid gloves, and the ability to run away is not the 
best safeguard for national honor. 

The question I have sought to answer relates solely to our 
naval strength. Not what could the nation do in case of war, 
but what does our present naval strength warrant us in believing 
our naval force could do in an emergency. The fighting power 


ts strength, and in that we are now and 


of a navy constitutes 
will be for two years to come, under the most favorable auspices, 
lamentably deficient. Even in men we have not enough now 
authorized by law to man the ships already built. We have the 
best guns and the ability to build the best ships, but, as a matter 
of: fact, are to-day more poorly prepared, so far as our naval 
strength goes, than we were fifty years ago, when twelve line-of- 


battle ships could have been equipped in sixty days. 


WASHINGTON, D.C., April 6th, 1891. 
[NoTE.—Mr. Raymond is the private secretary of General Tracy, the 


Secretary of the Navy.] 


HILL OR A WESTERN MAN. 


VERY day makes it clearer that Grover Cleveland cannot, 
under any circumstances, be the next candidate of the Dem- 
ocratic party for the Presidency. 

Senator Harris, of Tennessee, in a recent public interview, 
declared that “ free coinage is as much a principle of the Demo- 
cratic party as tariff reform,” and that since Cleveland has 
declared against the former “ his chance is hopeless.” 

Ex-Senater Wade Hampton, of South Carolina, with a very 
clear insight of the political situation, recently said that “if New 
York goes to the convention with a solid delegation, it will get 
the nomination; if not, the nomination will go to the West.” 

Senator Hampton may not know it, but it is nevertheless a 
fact, that as the situation stands to-day. New York, under the 
unit rule that has prevailed since Van Buren’s day, will send a 
united delegation to the next Democratic National Convention, 
and every Democrat, as matters stand to-day, will favor the 
nomination of Governor Hill. 

If the situation, therefore, does not change—and it seems 
hardly possible that it can change, as Governor Hill’s influence 
and power in his State and party are constantly growing—he 
stands a better chance of being the candidate in 1892 than any 
other Democrat in New York. 

There is no escaping this fact, and the only politicians who 
will not admit it are those who are not informed as to the pecul- 
iar condition of Democratic politics in this State. 


TAXATION AND REFORM. 


T is said that the adoption by the State of Ohio of the most 
[ inquisitorial tax laws is driving out of that State a great many 
of its wealthiest citizens, and has deprived it during the past 
three years of the power to tax more than $200,000,000 worth 
of property. This leads to the thought that there is an advantage 
in liberal tax laws, particularly in cities representing large manu- 
facturing, business, financial, and corporate interests. 

The adoption in the State of New York of some of the tax 
bills that have been introduced in our Legislature this spring 
would result most disastrously to the people. There might be a 
temporary advantage in the increased revenue, but within a very 
short time taxable property that felt itself oppressed would hasten 
to seek the shelter of other States with reasonable tax laws, and 
the effect of this removal of capital would soon be seriously felt. 

Beyond this, the removal of manufacturing industries would 
follow and would be a hardship to a great number of the working 
masses. While it is true that the tax laws of New York as they 
exist are far from equitable, there is no sense in trying to re- 
store the equilibrium of the situation by going too far in the op- 
posite direction. 

Far more essential even than a reform of the tax laws, is 
municipal reform. With honest government in our cities, the 
tax rate would not be worth complaining of. The seat of the 
difficulty lies in misgovernment and in the misapplication or 
non-enforcement of existing laws. Many of the bills introduced 
in the Legislature with a great deal of noise and senseless speech- 
making are intended more for political effect than for the ame- 
lioration of the condition of the public. 


AN ABHORRENT BUSINESS. 


T is not creditable to the Legislature of the State of New York 
| that it hesitates to pass a bill intended to restrict what is 
known as child insurance. One of the American companies en- 
gaged in this ghastly business, it is said, took in nearly ten mill- 
ion dollars last year, and paid out in death losses less than a 
third of that amount. Most of the difference went to the cold- 
blooded agents who drum up the child and infant insurance busi- 
ness. 

After investigating the horrors of child insurance in England, 
Mr. Justice Wills declared ‘ that there are thousands of mothers 
in England who would murder their children for half a crown,” 
and that “natural instinet of which sentimentalists rave, aud 
which no doubt exists in millions, is, in other millions, as absent 
as it is in those Hindoo tribes which for ages past have murdered 
half their female children in order to avoid the expense attendant 
on the marriage ceremonials at their early weddings.” 

The results of a thorough governmental investigation in Eng- 
land showed that child insurance was the incentive for the most 
horrible maltreatment, and frequently the murder, of helpless 
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children. 
which prove that the same condition of affairs exists here. 


The police courts of this city have furnished facts 


Is it possible that the cries of these helpless little ones, mostly 
in low life, where there is none to afford relief, shall go unheeded ? 
The heart of a legislator who will not listen to the appeal of a 
child for protection must, indeed, be callous. 


THE MILK IN THE COCOANUT. 


HE indictment of the Directors of the New Haven Railroad 

by the Grand Jury of New York, under the instigation of 
Tammany Hall, is a curious but not a commendable proceeding. 
They were indicted for retaining car-heaters on their cars, in 
alleged violation of the statute of New York. 

The New Haven road is a Connnecticut corporation, and, as 
The 
Connecticut authorities have recommended for use the very car- 
heater the use of which the New York statute forbids, so that if 
the New Haven road had used some other device for heating, 


Mr. Depew says, is bound to obey the laws of its creator. 


it might have been indicted in Connecticut, and having used the 
Connecticut device, the directors are indicted in New York! <A 
queer situation all around. 

It stands to reason that no court or jury could convict the 
directors under such circumstances. It is the general impression 
that District-Attorney Nichol was fully aware of that fact, and 
that politics had more to do with the case than a sense of justice. 
Mr. Depew has been prominently mentioned as the next Repub- 
lican candidate for the Governorship. have the nomi- 
nation by saying that he would accept it. If nominated his 
election would be sure. Tammany Hall has accordingly brought 
its guns to bear. But they will be spiked. 

If the same interest were shown by the District Attorney in the 
prosecution of the political criminals who abound in New York 
that he has shown in the case of the New Haven directors, he 


He can 


might open for himself a wide field for usefulness and win the 
admiration instead of the contempt of the public. 





TOPICS OF THE WEEK. 

DELAWARE’s new Tramp Labor bill provides that all tramps 
in Delaware may be set to work for sixty days breaking stones 
and mending roads. They are to work eight hours a day, and 
may be punished for refractory conduct by solitary confinement 
on bread and water. This reads like a model tramp law for New 
York and other States to copy after. 


IF it is true, as reported, that two cadets of the fourth class 
at West Point recently settled a little personal controversy by a 
prize fight in one of the rooms of that institution, then both 
West Point is not 
It is supposed to be a training-school 


cadets should be dismissed from the service. 
an jnstitution for loafers. 
for gentlemen, fit for Uncle Sam’s service. 


SoME people are altogether too easily frightened. A dispatch 
comes from Virginia to the effect that many of the largest 
peanut-growers in that State and North propose to 
shorten their crop, since two-thirds of it is handled by Italians. 
They fear that war between Italy and the United States might 
’ This is magnifying a 


Carolina 


seriously injure the market for ‘“ goobers.’ 
speck of war with au exceedingly large lens. 


THE Ithaca (N. Y.) Journal brings to the front as a possible 
Republican candidate for the Governorship of New York, ex- 
President Andrew D. White, of Cornell University. The scholar 
in politics should find a splendid opportunity just now. It is 
time he came to the front. A nomination of this character would 
be welcomed by thoughtful men in both parties as indicative of 
better things and more hopeful times in New York politics. 


THE appointment of ex-Congressman Thomas H. Carter, of 
Montana, to succeed General Groff as Commissioner of the Gen- 
eral Land Office, is very generally commended. Mr. Carter's 
career in Montana, and particularly his career as its representa- 
tive in Congress, has stamped him as a man of great force of 
character and breadth of observation, vigorous intellect, and 
special aptitude for the place to which he has been appointed. 
Being thus equipped, there is no doubt that he will fill the office 
to the entire satisfaction of the people. 


ARE we a Christian people? This inquiry is pertinent in view 
of the conduct of a mob in a Pittsburg cemetery recently. 
A number of Chinamen undertook to bury a Celestial with 
Chinese rites. Over fifteen hundred men and boys surrounded 
the grave, trampled it under foot, tore down the shrubbery, 
seized the coins aud joss-sticks that were placed upon the 
grave, and fought for their possession. Had a similar scene 
occurred in China, and Americans been the victims, what indig- 
nation would have been manifested by our people and by the 
Government, and justly, too. 


EXTREME partisanship cannot be urged as an excuse for 
falsification. A great newspaper with a wide circulation is 
always a sufferer and not a gainer by misrepresentation of a 
political opponent. Though it may please a few, it will offend 
the common sense of justice which generally prevails among the 
masses of the people. Recently a prominent Democratic news- 
paper in New York printed an interview with Robert G. Ingersoll, 
the well-known agnostic, in which he was represented as speak- 
ing in the most offensive way of President Harrison. Mr. Inger- 
soll at once wrote a brief, manly note, in which he said there was 
not a word of truth in the article, and to which was added the 
tinal statement: “I have no fault to find with the President.” 
Chis reply was put away in the middle of a column of communi- 
cations to the offending paper and not a word of reference 
editorially was made to it. This is one side of the case. A 
trusted Washington correspondent of the Philadelphia Times 
recently wrote for that paper a scandalous allegation in reference 
toa sister of Mrs. President Harrison. As soon as the matter 
was called to the attention of the proprietors of the Times they 
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made investigation, discovered that the allegation was groundless, 
printed a denial from Washington, emphasized the denial by an 
editorial comment and an ample apology, and dismissed from the 
service of the paper the offending correspondent. There is 
evidently a great difference between newspapers in our days— 
even newspapers of the same political faith. 


AMoNG the most generous contributors to the fund for the 
erection of anew Protestant orphan asylum at Troy, N. Y., we 
find the name of the Hon. Russell Sage, the wealthy Wall Street 
financier. Mr. Sage spent many years of his life in Troy, and 


still feels interested in its benevolent and charitable institutions. 


It has been charged against him that he is close-fisted. The 
check for $1,000 which he forwarded to the Troy asylum cer- 
tainly shows that he has generous and kindly instincts. It is 


within our knowledge that this is but one among many similar 
contributions unostentatiously made. 


THE Farmers’ Alliance in Minnesota’has taken a big contract. 
It has passed a bill in the Senate which provides that every 
writer ina newspaper, magazine, or periodical, who shall give an 
account of any political, personal, or social event reflecting in any 
way upon any person’s character, shall subscribe his full name 
to the article, and that a violation of the law shall subject the 
violator to fine orimprisonment. If the editors of Minnesota per- 
mit such a Jaw to be written on the statute-books of their State 
it will be 
than the Farmers’ Alliance, and we don’t believe they are. 


quite sufficient evidence that they are much weaker 


Not long since a leading official of the Delaware and Hudson 
Canal Company, Mr. Dudley Farlin, of Albany, N. Y., resigned 
his place to devote his attention to large private business inter- 
ests. Thereupon his associates in the railroad agreed to present 
him with a testimonial, and Mr. Farlin was asked to express a 
wish concerning the nature of the gift. He promptly replied, in 
a grateful and courteous letter, that it would greatly please him 
if the funds could be devoted to the improvement of the Albany 
building of the Young Men’s Railroad Christian Association. It 
is so seldom that we find such an exhibition of self-abnegation, 
generosity, and thoughtfulness on the part of wealthy men that 
we cite this particular case with great pleasure. 


A GLANCE at the cargo of the Brazilian mail steamship Finance, 
which sailed from New York recently for South American ports, 
reveals what reciprocity with South America would mean in its 
fullest sense. The cargo of the steamer embraced packages of 
lard from Ohio, glass from New Jersey, soap from Illinois, ma- 
chinery from Massachusetts and Michigan, telephone supplies 
from Pennsylvania, resin from North Carolina, bacon from Indiana, 
wheat starch Kansas, 
wringers, New Hampshire sandpaper, South Carolina cotton-seed 


and from besides Maine washers and 
oil, Georgia cotton goods, Wisconsin baby carriages, Illinois 
meat cutters, and farm products from Michigan, Wisconsin, 
Illinois, Ohio, New York, and several other Southern and Western 


States. Let the good work go on. 


THF Hon. Charles A. Dana, of the New York Sun, accurately 
diagnosed the Farmers’ Alliance movement when, in a recent 
interview, he declared that 
seeking to establish an aristocracy of farmers, endowed with 


it was “a socialistic organization 


principles which nobody else will have.’’ It may be true, as 
Mr. Dana further alleged, that the politicians are all truckling to 
the Farmers’ Alliance, but he was also correct when he added: 
“The Farmers’ Alliance will It is not 
founded on any broad principle of human nature or of scientific 


run its course and die. 


Of course the new party doesn’t admire such frank- 
The Southern Alliance Farmer. the official 


organ of the Georgia Farmers’ Alliance, denounces Editor Dana 


politics.” 
ness of expression. 
as a “journalistic thug,” says his paper “ depends for its patron- 
age upon the hoodlums and toughs of New York,” and that he 
is the editor of “the most disreputable daily paper in the coun- 
try.” Here in New York, where Mr. Dana’s exalted position as 
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a journalist, a man of rare culture and profound thought, is well 
understood, the rantings of the Atlanta paper will be laughed at. 
if there is a man in American journalism who has won his way 
to a place of honor, by the force of intellect, untiring en- 
ergy, and the genius of common sense, that man is Charles A. 
Dana, of the New York Sun. 
by a Farmers’ Alliance organ, or all the Farmers’ Alliance organs 
put together, to dethrone him from his proud position in a pro- 
much, and for which he is 
doing something every day of his tireless life. 


Tt will take more than an assault 


fession for which he has done so 


THE report that a commercial treaty between the United 
States and Cuba has been successfully negotiated, though its 
terms have not been made public, is confirmed by the fact that in 
an address in the Spanish Senate, given in response to the royal 
speech opening the recent session, the hope is expressed that the 
latest economic measures will improve the financial situation in 
Cuba, and that the commercial treaty with America, that has 
been based upon reciprocal good faith and mutual advantages, 
will consolidate the friendship existing between the two nations 
and facilitate the commercial development of both. Reciprocity 
It is fortunately dis- 
tracting attention from sectional and purely political issues. We 
have had altogether too much of politics in business, and too little 
business in politics. 


is the war-cry of our business interests. 


THE business of collecting press clippings and distributing 
them among those whom they personally mention has grown to 
When the late Senator Hearst died, his 
son, William R. Hearst, requested Romeike, the well-known col- 
lector of press clippings, in the Judge Building, New York, to 
collect twelve sets of obituary and editorial notices, Ordinarily 
Mr. Romeike can furnish three or four sets without extraor- 
dinary effort, but an order for twelve necessitated communica- 
tion with over a thousand newspapers to secure the extra copies 
required. The net result was the accumulation of 11.000 arti- 
cles, or over 900 complete sets of obituary notices, and this great 
task was completed in ten days at an expense to Mr. Hearst of 
about $1,600. It is said that this was the largest single order 
for press clippings ever executed. 


enormous dimensions. 


A LIBEL suit for $100,000 is not brought every day. That is 
the amount of damages that the Rev. Dr. Funk, senior member 
of the well-established firm of Funk & Wagnalls, publishers, of 
New York, claims against the New York Evening Post for falsely 
accusing him of being a “rascal.” The Post founded this broad, 
not to say brutal, allegation on the statement that Dr. Funk was 
illegally issuing a reprint of Thomas Bryce’s “ American Com- 
monweaith.” In other words, that he had appropriated this 
English work without authority, and proposed to benefit by his 
“ raseality.” Dr. Funk shows that he has nothing at all to do 
with Bryce’s “Commonwealth ” except as the regular agent for 
the authorized edition. He adds, furthermore, that the Post was 
aware of the fact, and that its libel was “willful and malicious.” 
The Post has had some experience with libel suits, but in the 
present instance it apparently has gone a little too far. 


ONE of the most influential bodies of its kind in the world 
is the National Editorial Association, embracing representatives 
or delegates from nearly every State and Territory in the American 
Union. Once a year it meets in convention. At a recent meeting 
of its executive committee at St. Louis, arrangements were made 
for the next annual convention of the association, to be held in St. 

-aul from July 14th to the 18th inclusive., This association is 
not organized simply to give the members the pleasure of a re- 
union and an annual excursion, but particularly to enlighten 
them regarding the details of journalism, including its editorial, 
mechanical, and business departments. Addresses are made on 
subjects of interest by men of prominence, and every subject is 
The National Edi- 
torial Association has been organized only a few years, but it 


open to a thorough and practical discussion. 


has had a constant and vigorous growth, and is capable of being 
made a powerful instrumentality for the good of the press and 
also of the general public. 


The publishers of FRANK LesLiz’s ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER Offer the following awards, to be competed for by amateur photog- 


raphers exclusively, in a third competition : 


Frrst—An award of $135 in cash [ or $200 in case the successful contestant is a subscriber to the 
the most perfect and artistic specimen of work done solely by himself or herself from the thme o 


the photograph 
SECOND 


aper) to the amateur photographer who shall send us 
making the exposure to the mounting and finishing of 


An award of $75 in cash [or $100 if the successful contestant is a subscriber to the paper] tothe amateur photographer sending us the next most 


perfect and artistic specimen of work done solely by himself or herself from the time of the exposure to the completion of the photograph 
Turrp—An award of $50 in cash [or $5 if the successful contestant is a subscriber to the paper) to the amateur packosrepner sending us the third 
1 


most perfect and artistic specimen of work done solely by himself or herself from the time of exposure to the printing and finis 
. An award of $35in cash [or $50 if the successful contestant is a subscriber to the paper) to the amateur photographer who shall send us the 


FouRTH 


most perfect and artistic specimen of work, the exposure of which has been made solely by h 


by others. 
FIFTH 


ing of the photograph. 


mself or herself, and the developing, mounting or finishing 


An award of $20 in cash [or $25 if the successful contestant is a subscriber to the paper] to the amateur photographer sending us the second 


best specimen of work, the exposure of which has been made solely by the contestant, and the developing, mounting or finishing by others. 


SIxTH 


Anaward of $10 in cash [or $20 if the successful contestant is a subscriber to the paper) to the amateur photographer sending us the third 


best specimen of work where assistance has been rendered him or her by others subsequent to the time of making the exposure. 


SEVENTH 
amateur photographer without assistance from others, 
EIGHTH 
amateur photographer without assistance from others. 


An award of $8 in cash [or $15 if the successful contestant is a subscriber to the paper) for the fourth best specimen of work done by an 


An award of #6 in cash [or $10 if the successful contestant is a subscriber to the paper) for the fifth best specimen of work done by an 


NiInTH—An award of $5 in cash and an award of $4 in cash [or $8 and &7 respectively, if the successful contestants are subscribers to the paper) for 
the fourth and fifth best specimens of work respectively done by amateur photographers where assistance has been rendered by others subsequent to the 


time of making the exposure. 


As in the first and second contests, a page of the paper will be devoted each week to the reproduction of the choicest pictures received from week 


to week, and at the close of the competitive period the successful photogra J a 
Whether a contestant is a subscriber or not will have no weight whatever in the rendering af the decisions. 
after a decision is arrived at, of receiving a larger amount by 530 per cent. than he would were he not on our subscription list. A 


gee will be published. 


A subscriber will have an extra advantage, 
erson can subscribe 


for the * Weekly” for one, six or twelve months, as he or she may choose, only the subscription must be received by us prior to the date of the closing of 


the contest to permit of its falling under the subscription class. 


RULES GOVERNING 
The contest will close September 1st, 1891, and the prizes will be awarded as soon thereafter as possible. 


by us before September Ist. 


THE CONTEST. 
All entries in the contest must be received 


No restriction is made as to the number of photographs sent in by any one contestant, nor as to date or time of taking them, excepting that photographs 


which have been entered in our previous contests cannot be received in the present competition. , 
The photographs must be sent in mounted and finished complete, and must in all cases, when forwarded by mail or express, be 


otherwise they are liable to rejection, 


fully prepaid, 


The size of the photograph can be as large or as small as the judgment of the contestant may dictate. ’ 
The subject of the photograph may be scenery, figures [animate or inanimate}, architecture [exterior or interior views], or any object which the con 


testant may choose 


The contestant must fill out the following blank [cutting the same from the paper] and send it in with the photograph or package of photographs 


which he desires to enter in the contest, 


however, can consist of one ora number of photographs, as stated above, and when sent 


Each entry in the competition must be accompanied by one of these blanks properly filled out. 


An entry, 


n at one time but one blank is required. If a number of 


photographs are sent in by the same contestant at different times, they must each time be accompanied bya blank, filled out as stated. 
In addition to sending the blank below, the contestant will kindly write his name and address on cnet photoare »h he may send in. 


All entries and communications must be addressed as follows: 
Photographic Contest. 


KELL & HARRISON, 
JupGe BurLpine, New York Curry. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC CONTEST, FRANK LESLIE'S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 


Name 
Addre Ss 
without assistance from 


State whether work was done with or 


How many photos are inclosed ... 


others 


--- Dat . , asides 








{Aprir. 18. 1891. 
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EXTERIOR VIEW OF THE GOVERNMENT BUILDING FOR THE COMING EXPOSITION AT CHICAGO.—[SEE PAGE 189.] 








HE REFUSED OFFICE. 
1)" J. AUGUSTUS LEMCKE, whose portrait is given on 


this page, has recently achieved distinction by refusing 
the office of United States Treasurer, which was tendered him by 
President Harrison. It is so rare that the average American 
citizen—and especially an Indianian—shows himself impervious 
to the charms of Federal office that the refusal of Mr. Lemcke 
hus very naturally qraneling wide remark. Mr. Lemcke, who is 
now fifty-eight years of age, has been for many years a notable 
He was bors in Hamburg, Germany, and emi- 
grated to Evansville, his present home, at the age of thirteen. 
He early engaged in business with his uncle. When the First 
National Bank was established Mr. Lemcke became first the pay- 
ing-teller, and subsequently the book-keeper. He afterwards 
During the war he 














man in his State. 
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was part owner of the Cairo packet line. 
was in command of a government transport. His first entrance 
into politics was in 1858, when he was elected city clerk. He 
was city treasurer for six years, and afterward served two terms 
In 1886 he was elected State treasurer, and has just 














as sheriff. 
completed his second term. 


MR. CLARK HOWELL. 


( "yR. CLARK HOWELL, who succeeded the lamented Henry 
W. Grady as editor of the Atlanta Constitution, is one of the 









journalists of the 
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ablest and most influential of the younger 
South, and the Constitution, under his management, fully mair- 
tains its hold upon popular confidence, not ouly in Georgia, but 
in adjoining States. Mr. Howell’s style is graphic and force- 
ful, and he possesses in a large measure the keen perceptive 
faculty which is so essential a factor in the successful journalistic 
make-up. It would be fortunate for the country if all our great 
newspapers were controlled by persons as conscientious and 
broad-minded as Mr. Howell has shown himself to be. 














GEORGIA.—CLARK HOWELL, 
ATLANTA * CONSTITUTION.” 









MR. J AUGUSTUS LEMCKE, 
EDITOR OF THE 


AN INDIANIAN wHo Rervusep FepeRaAL OFFICE. 
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THE TURN OF THE TIDE. 
ys the tide ever turn in the Jand of the dead? 
J Shall we stir at the kiss of the wave rolling back, 


(nd lift. like the sea-weed, the death-draggled head, 


And toss with life’s flood, like the tangles of wrack 7 


We trust it is so; for the sea, that God turns, 
And sends flooding back into river and bay— 
Is the sea more divine than the spirit that yearns, 
And will not believe that life’s tide ebbs for ave? 
JAMES BUCKHAM. 


A WELCOME GHOST. 


By Jown Kine DvER. 


WENTY years or more ago we lived in 


Fourteenth Street, in an old-fashioned 
been torn down 
the 


left 


house which has since 


to make way for shops. During 


of the 
alone in the house with the exception of 


greater part summer I was 
one servant, the rest of the family going 
into the country. My room was on the 
second floor back, but when the rest of 
the family left I took possession of the 
whole floor, although still using my own 
room at night. 

first of 


One summer night-about the 





August I sat reading until quite late and 
went to bed about midnight. I could not have slept long when 
I was awakened by a loud, piercing scream—another and an- 
other followed in quick succession. They seemed to come from 
outside of the house, and I sprang to the window to look and 
listen. 
and muffled voices talking hurriedly. 


The screams had stopped, but I heard doors slamming 
I was certain the screams 
came from outside, and went to the front windows to see if there 
was anything in the street that would offer an explanation of 
the extraordinary occurrence that must have caused them. As I 
reached the window the street door of the next house west of 
ours closed with a loud noise, and I saw two men hurry down 
the steps and cross the street, down which they quickly disap- 
peared. 

Their departure was followed by perfect quiet and silence 
Satisfied that the screams were probably the result of some 
drunken fight, I went to bed again without further anxiety on 
the subject, soon fell asleep, and by the next morning had forgot- 
ten the whole affair. 

In the afternoon of that day I arrived at the house from 
down town about five o'clock, and as I sat reading 
by the window in my room, Kate, the servant, came 
in and said: “There is a gentleman down-stairs to 
see vou, sir.” 

I went down and found in the hall an odd-looking 
man with a dark beard. Although evidently a young 
man, he had a worn, old look in his face. He bowed 
with a rather exaggerated manner and said: “I 
lfardly “know, Mr. Barton, how to ask the very great 
favor I want you to grant. J am a Southerner, and 


at the South we are always ready to help strangers 


SAN 


WN 


among us, but I know that here in the North you are 


Ss 


more careful in your ways of doing things for people, 
and do not welcome strangers quite so quickly as we 
do. Now, what Iam going to ask you to do would 
be done willingly by any Southern gentleman, but I 
don’t know exactly whether you will look at it the 
same,” 

The man puzzled me. As he stopped talking and 
looked up at me it suddenly occurred to me that he 
had net told me his name, nor how he came to know 
Before I could ask him these questions he 
my - 


mine. 
said: “ But all this time I have not told 
name, which, I dare say, you are wondering at. It 


you 
is Pierson. Iam from Savannah.” 

He paused and then I said: “To whom am IT in- 
debted for your knowledge of me, Mr. Pierson?” 

He smiled and said: “ To no one in particular, Mr. 
Barton, but I have heard a great deal about you from 
different people, and I thought if there was any one 
in the neighborhood who would help me you were 
the man.” ; 

I thanked him for the implied compliment, and 
then said: “‘ You have not yet told me what it is you 
wish me to do. But come into the parlor, sit down, 
and let me hear all you have to say.” 

We wentin and sat down. Then he turned to me and said: 
“Mr. Barton, did you hear any strange noises last night?” 

I started. The incident of the night before, which I had 
forgotten, came back to me with increased significance. 
evidently was a mystery. 

He continued: “I think the whole neighborhood must have 
been aroused by Mrs. Lamotte’s screams. 
by the dreadful sight of her husband's body, and not having been 
prepared 4 

At this point I was so much astonished that I exclaimed: 
“ Her husband’s body! What do you mean?” 

The man stared at me amazed and said: “Is it possible you 
have not seen an account of the dreadful accident last evening 
on the steamboat?” 

I then remembered having seen an account of an explosion 
which took place on a steamboat while lying at her dock the 
evening before, and that one poor man was found crushed ulmost 
beyond recognition in the wreck of his state-room. The victim, 
so Mr. Pierson informed me, was his friend, a Mr. Lamotte, of 
Mobile, who had taken the house next door. and was living there 
with his wife and his wife’s sister, a Miss Cooper, at the time he 
met his dreadful fate. Lamotte had started the evening before for 
Boston. The boat on which he was going had burst a steam- 
pipe just as it was about to start, and Lamotte, who was in his 
state-room at the time, was killed instantly by the explosion, 
which had blown in the partition of his room. 


There 


She was so overcome 
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All this my visitor explained to me with much detail, and also 
his unavailing search for a coroner before removing the body to 
The messages he sent to the house to prepare the 
the had 

house with his dreadful 


the house 


bereaved woman there for news of disaster never 


reached her. When he arrived at the 
burden, the noise the men made in going up the steps awakened 
both Mrs. Lamotte and her sister. The latter came down-stairs 
to let Mrs 


the hall, when she saw them and realized what brought them 


them in, and Lamotte, who was looking down into 
there, had given utterance to the piercing shrieks I had heard. 

I told 
them at 


“ Well,” he continued, “ that was not all. 


Pierson I had heard them and could not account for 
the time. 

Mrs. Lamotte went 
off into one fainting fit after another, and altogether it was the 
most dreadful night I ever spent in my life. To-day I have been 
making what arrangements I could to carry out Mrs. Lamotte’s 
wishes as to the funeral. She wants to have him taken out to 
Paterson, N. J., for burial; some of her family having a burial-lot 
I have to go out to-night to make arrangements 
I did not have 


the nine o'clock 


in that place. 
for it, as the funeral is to take place to-morrow. 
shall 
train this evening, and return on the very earliest train in 


a chance to go out to-day. I leave on 
the 
morning, probably soon after daylight. Of course during my 
absence the ladies next door would be alone, excepting for the 
two negro women-servants. Now, what I want to know is, will 
you go in there when I leave and stay until I come back ?” 

The man appeared grieved and perturbed by all he had gone 
through, and although I did not fancy his appearance nor manner, 


I was very much interested and distressed by what he had told 


me, and felt that I would like to help him, to say nothing of 


those two poor, lonely women. When I agreed to remain with 
them during his absence Pierson’s face beamed with gratitude, 
and he thanked me again and again. 

After he had gone I went in to dinner, and there thought over 
the strange story I had heard, and with which I had become in 
a sort of way identified. 

I must confess I half regretted having consented to the ar- 
rangement for remaining in the house during Pierson’s absence, 
but at the same time reproached myself for the feeling. 

About a quarter to eight Pierson returned, and I immediately 
went with him to the house next door. On the way over there 
he suddenly informed me of what I had suspected before, viz., 
that he was engaged to be married to Miss Cooper. One of the 
colored servants Jet us in, and we walked into the middle room 
on the first floor, where Pierson left me, saying that he would 
go up-stairs and ask Miss Cooper to come down. In a few 
moments he returned with her, and I was greatly surprised and 
pleased with her appearance. She was very fair, with reddish- 
gold hair, and beautiful eyes of a most peculiar color. 
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“HER HORRIFIED GAZE WAS FIXED UPON THE DARK BOX.” 


Pierson introduced us. 


very kind, indeed, of you, Mr. Barton, to take pity on us in our 


Smiling sweetly, she said: “ How 
trouble and come over in this way to help us. I assure you no 
one can appreciate, until they have experienced it, what it is for 
two women to be left alone at a time like this.” 

Her manner and appearance were both charming, and her 
smile fascinating. But a glance about me rather chilled my ad- 
miration. 
on the first floor, and the house was evidently three rooms deep. 


The room we were sitting in was the middle room 


There were folding-doors, which were closed, opening inte a 
room in the rear—probably the dining-roora—and there were also 
folding-doors leading into the front room’ These last were not 
closed, but stood slightly open, sufficiently so to reveal a dark, 
silent room within. 

I think Miss Cooper noticed my wandering glances, for she 
presently said, with a rather odd smfie: “I am sorry, Mr. Bar- 
ton, that we cannot put you into a s.ore cheerful room, but we 
thought this the most comfortable ynder the circumstances. The 
dining-room in the back is small gud very dark. The front room 
is, of course 





* she hesitated, but presently resumed: * The 
poor, mutilated fellow was carried there, and the coroner's in- 
quest was held there, too. We have left him there after making 
all the necessary arrangeisents. My sister and I,” continued 
the young lady, “are on the floor above, Sister isin such a state 
of nervousness that the feast sound throws her into hysterics, 
so I am obliged to stay on that floor alone with her, and only 
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allow the servants to pass up and down stairs as noiselessly as 
possible.” 

At this point Pierson broke in with a brusque remark that he 
wisbed to say a few words to me before he went away, and, ex- 
left the 


with a short laugh: 


cusing herself to me, the lady room. When she was 
gone Pierson said, 

*T dare say, Mr. Barton, that Clara’s apparent coolness over 
poor Lamotte’s death seems a little strange to you, but the fact 
is, Lamotte was a queer, discontented sort of fellow, and I don’t 
think his wife had any too pleasant a life with him, and to Clara 
his conduct was simply unbearable at times. She only put up 
with him for her sister's sake.” 

I felt somewhat displeased with this disclosure, although I 
could not tell exactly why. 
talked a little 


Cooper returned, followed by a colored woman carrying a tray, 


Pierson further in the same strain until Miss 
with the contents of which the young lady brewed what she 
called “an old-fashioned Mobile punch ”—eooling, soothing, and 
invigorating. 

We refreshed ourselves, and then Pierson bade me good-bye, 
thanking me over and over again for helping him out of his diffi- 
culties, and saying he would return at the eurliest possible mo- 
ment in the morning. Miss Cooper followed him to the door. 
When she returned we fell into adesultory sort of conversation, 
during which I found her even more fascinating than she had 
seemed at first. 

Suddenly rising, she said: ‘I must leave you alone now, Mr. 
Barton, and go to my sister. I leave the punch for you to finish, 
and you will tind some books on the table in the corner, and 
some cigars ; make yourself as comfortable as you can.” 

I finished the punch, took up one of the books from the side- 
But the punch must 


A feeling of contented 


table, and lighting a cigar, began to read. 
have been stronger than I thought. 
languor began to steal over me, and I was conscious of falling 
into a doze, when, close beside me, I heard a low, deep groan. 

I was aroused in a moment, and looked about nte, startled, 
The room was bright with the lamp-light, and I was alone. 

For a few moments I sat perfectly still and reasoned with 
myself as to the strange sound, striving to find an explanation of 
it. I certainly had heard it, for I was not sound asleep when it 
I came to the conclusion that I had been startled 
by that preliminary snore which so often awakens one from what 
Having thus decided the 
matter to my satisfaction, I agaiy settled myself comfortably ir 
the easy-chair, and presently resumed my doze. I must this 
time have really slept, if only for a moment, but I nevertheless 
awake with the echo of another of 


aroused me. 


has promised to be a sound sleep. 


found myself suddenly wide 
those dreadful groans. And soon I became conscious of another 
strange sound faintly echoing in the room, a sound no less strange 

though not so startling as the other. It was a 
sound of water dripping slowly, drop by drop, with a 
faint, hollow echo. Drip—drip—drip. 

I looked quickly out of the window opening into 
the yard at the side of the dining-room, half expect- 
ing to see that a sudden shower had set the pipes 
and eaves dropping; it was bright starlight without 
Standing there I still heard that ghostly 
Walking 
quickly back to the centre of the room, I listened 


a cloud. 
chilling drip of the water, drip—drip—drip. 


there, and still heard it, regular as the pendulum « 
a clock, drip—drip—-drip. And here a new feeling fell 
upon me; for that faint, yet penetrating sound came 
from between the doors leading into the front room. 
I stood looking at that open space with mingled feel 
ings of curiosity and astonishment, for I began to un- 
derstand that sound. I walked to the doors and rolled 
them further open. 

The heavy, potent, sickly air struck me in the face 
and floated with a languid power into the bright’ 
lighted room where I stood. It seemed to dim ti 
lights and my senses at the same time; but still 


Mv 


eyes, becoming accustomed to the gloom into whic 


heard the dripping of the water, drip—drip—drip. 


I was looking, and aided by a streak of light comin, 
in at one of the front windows from a street-lamp, dis- 
tinguished in the centre of the room a long, square 
box-like arrangement. It took up the better part of 
the room, seeming to fill it almost, and, as I stood 
looking at it I heard the water more distinctly, drip- 
ping slowly into something placed beneath. Drip- 
drip-drip. 

With a shudder I advanced slowly into the room 
for a short distance and stood looking at that sad 
receptacle. Its sombre sides glistened with moist- 

ure, and a large knob or handle on the top enabled 
one, no doubt, to uncover its ghastly contents. I had no desire 
to do this, and was about to retrace my steps, when from the 
interior of that very casket I heard a strange sound—something 
between a sigh and a groan. 

For one moment I stood irresolute—hesitating whether to 
dash at the thing and throw it open, or (shall I confess it ?) to rush 
from the house. The latter feeling overpowered the former, and 
in a second I was back in the lighted room, and, picking up my 
hat and stick, had started for the door, when I saw a dim form 
gliding down the staircase toward me. 

Watching it with mingled curiosity and alarm as it approached 
me, I was infinitely relieved to recognize it as Miss Cooper, t 
whom the darkness and the general strangeness of everything 
in that house lent an air of mystery and terror; but she cam¢ 
toward me, smiling. 

Before I could speak, she said: “ Sister is resting quietly, and 


” 





so I stole down for a moment to see 

Miss Cooper’s voice suddenly died away, and her eyes gazed 
horror-stricken into mine, for at this moment the sound of a low 
groan fell upon our ears. Faint and hollow it sounded, as if sup- 
pressed, against the will of the sufferer. With a wild expression 
in their depths, my companion’s eyes first sought the door lead 
ing into the front room, then turned to my face with a puzzled 
look. God knows what horrible thoughts now chased each other 
through my brain; but, reaching forward and seizing Miss 
Cooper’s hand, I said; * Will you go with me into that room?’ 
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She regarded me again with a strange glance, her face was 
pale and her lips set closely together; but with a firm voice she 
answered: “I will 

Without another word, and still holding her hand in mine, I 
pushed the door open und eutered the front room. 1 felt my 
fair companion’s hand trembling, but she went forward with ap 
unhesitating step, until we stood beside that dark, box-like aftair 
in the centre of the room. Silently we stood there gazing upon 
it. I was now desperate. and determined to know the worst 
There was a heavy stillness in the air, and nothing broke the 
silence save that horrid sound of dripping water which I again 
heard. Drip—drip—drip. 

Dropping Miss Cooper’s hand I took hold of the handle of the 
box and tried to jurn it. It moved stiffly and slowly around, 
showing that in some way it fastened on the top. I then grasped 
it with both hands and, throwing all the strength I could com- 
mand into the effort, endeavored to raise the top of the box. It 
slowly yielded to the pressure, and I had raised it about an inch 
or two, when I heard again that awful groan. 

It was followed by a suppressed shriek from my companion, who 
clutehed my arm convulsively, and that loosening my hold of the 
handle, the top of the box fell back into place with a loud bang. 

Miss Cooper suddenly released my arm, and I saw her cling- 
ing to the sliding-doors which opened into the room, her horrified 
gaze fixed first upon me and then upon the dark box. But I no 
longer wished to open that; what I sought was not there, for 
that last groan had sounded from another part of the room. One 
of the long front windows was partly raised. The light from the 
strect flickered in through the opening, casting fantastic shadows in 
that corner of the room, and it was from there the groan came, I 
was sure. Even as I stepped back and tried to peer into the 
black shadows lurking there, it sounded again with terrible dis- 
tinctness, loud, prolonged, and agouized. 

With an exclamation of amazement, I sprang forward and 
threw up the window as far as it could go, and as I did so a 
voice close at hand said: “ Ah, get up out of that; yer can't be 
sleepin’ there,” and an answer came, in husky tones: ‘I ain’t got 
strength ter move; I’ve got the asthmer awful bad.’ Then fol- 
lowed one of those terrible groans, from the same source. 

On the top step, just outside of the door, stood a policeman, the 
bright buttons of his uniform shining in the light of the lamp. 
He was reaching over and prodding with his night-stick a forlorn 
looking bundle of humanity Iving stretched out on the balcony 
of the house in which I was standing. 

The railing of the balcony being low, the poor asthmatic 
tramp had probably climbed over it early in the night, and think- 
ing, no doubt, that the house was unoccupied, had stretched 
himself out to rest his sorrows and his pains. A vine which 
trailed along the baleony hid him from the street, and possibly 
his ghostly groans alone betrayed him to the policeman. 

* Officer,” I said, ‘don’t hurt him; he seems in pain ”—for 
the prodding had recommenced. ‘Oh, sir,” said the bluecoat, 
“he’s only shamming. I know the likes of him.” However, 
they settled their differences of opinion by the asthmatic con- 
senting to move on, upon condition that the prodding should 
cease, and I hardly know which accepted with the better grace 
the small sum of money offered to them. After their departure 
1 turned to look for my fair companion of a few moments before 
—she had flown! 

Pierson returned in the early morning, and the funeral took 
place in the afternoon of that day. 

But there was one ceremony which never took place; and 
that was Pierson’s marriage to Miss Cooper. 

She became Mrs. Barton the following autumn. 


IN FASHION’S GLASS. 


[Any of our lady subscribers who are desirous of making purchases in 
New York through the mails, or any subscribers who intend visiting the 
city, will be cheerfully directed by the editor of the Fashion Department 
to the most desirable establishments, where their wants can be satis 
factorily supplied; or she will make purchases for them when their wishes 
are Clearly specified. | 

YE are having a glorious feast of new spring materials, and 
W the most exacting epicurean in matters of dress could not 
fail of satiety in this direction. What to buy for a walking cos- 
tume is the question of the hour, and when one is coufronted 
with such a vast supply it is not always an easy matter to 
choose wisely. Of cheviots, tweeds, and faced cloths there is 
an enormous assortment in mastic tints and all the newest 
shades, while drab beiges have ringed designs upon them, and 
soft fonlés are interwoven with conventional patterns in pale 
tints. Some of these exquisitely soft foulés have raised hairy 
rings woven upon them in the most harmonious colorings. Oue 
attractive pattern is in dust gray, with darker gray rings and a 
suspicion of scarlet in their composition. A diagonal cheviot has 
a speckled stripe; another has interlaced horseshoes woven upon 
it. Cloth is incontestably the material used for carriage and 
dinner robes, and the Henri II. or the * Huguenot” pelerine, 


with Medici collar lined with velvet or plumes, is the only per- 


” Obtained 


missible cape to a cloth robe. The new serges may 
in all the most artistic tints, and have a bright surface. This fiab- 
ric is illustrated in the sketch, which is in a charming corn- 
tiower blue tint. It is made with the new full-skirted corselet, 
which opens over a braided vest, fevers and cuffs of the same 
material in black make an effective contrast, and a hem of black 
is added to the bottom of the skirt. 

Among the French importations we have flowered and broché 
surahs, shot silks, plain or with broché flowers in very small 
patterns. Some new black foulards show a variety of different 
flowers in the pattern, where only one used to be seen. For in- 
stance, buttercups and daisies appear with a sprinkling of corn- 
flowers and poppies to enliven the whole. Pompadour broché 
satins are exquisite and costly, while the fish-scale and crescent 
brocade will be most popular, Cottons have showers of tiny 
moss rose-buds on light and dark grounds, and will be trimmed 
with black lace insertion laid over ribbons of the prevailing color. 
Flowered and striped batistes in delicate colorings are selling for 
twenty-eight cents a yard, thirty inches wide. These have 
cream, white or pale-tinted grounds, with hazy floral blooms or 
single sprays sprinkled all over them, and which no doubt will 
make perfect picture gowns. Modified princesse dresses, with 
paniers or basques of lace in front, or loops of ribbon forming 


basques, are in vogue. In some hodices we see very large tabs, 
in others small ones, but all have a puffing or frill of some sort 
outlining the edge or point of the bodice. Girdles are still fash- 
ionable, mostly comipg from the sides and fastening in front. 
Passementerie or jeweled belts are worn, coming from under the 


arms and narrowing at the waist, or they affect the corselet or 


Swiss beli shape, but as a rule they have a deep beaded fringe 
from the hips in front. 

It is surprising what pretty pocket-handkerchiefs are being 
offered on sale at twenty five cents apiece. Some are em- 


broidered in all white, others have conventional patterns appli 
quéd in the corners, while again they will show rows of drawn 


work all around, with delicately tinted flower sprays embroidered 
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SERGE COSTUME. 


in the corners. To be sure they are not all linen, but they are of 
soft, sheer batiste, quite as desirable for every-day wear. Finer 
grades range upward in price, and a beautiful handkerchief may 
be bought for fifty or sixty cents. Twelve or twenty cents will 
buy a genteel handkerchief for common use. There are some 
new French handkerchiefs in plain colors, such as pink, blue, or 
lilac. with narrow hems and edged with Valenciennes, while 
others are white figured all over or checked off with lines of 
color. These are pretty for morning wear with cotton gowns. 

New spring gloves are displayed in all shades to match cos- 
tumes, and long evening gloves are embroidered with fine sprays 
in colored silks their entire length, or the design is carried out in 
the finest steel, gold, or crystal beads. 

An exquisite broad-brimmed leghorn hat, to be worn at the 
watering-place, has the crown cut out and filled in with loops of 
handsome corn-colored ribbon, flower-blooms, and foliage. 

For information, thanks are due B. Altman & Co. 
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LIFE INSURANCE.—CRITICS CRITICISED. 
é¢ L. K.,” of Denver, CoL, says in a letter to “ The Hermit ”: 

« ‘In the West in particular we take a great interest in 
FRANK LESLIz’S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER, particularly on ac- 
count of the space which it is giving to life insurance matters, 
and also for the reliable information we receive on the general 
topies of the day.” He adds, however, the fear that the insurance 
column of this paper is run in the interest of the three great old- 
line companies of New York, while other companies do not re- 
ceive fair play. He says: 

** For instance, the Massachusetts Mutual, New Jersey Mutual, and 
many other old-line companies are very conservative, and give a better 
contract than either of the larger New York companies. It is a well- 
known fact that the New York Life in particular not only sends out 
special agents that misrepresent the company, but that when they cannot 
insure a man in their company they discourage him from taking any in- 
surance ; that they write a policy that is misrepresenting in itself, and one 
that the Insurance Commissioner of Massachusetts requested them to dis- 
continue writing in that State. But never have their methods of doing 
business been criticised by ‘The Hermit.’ It is a well-known fact tnat 
there are many companies who, in proportion to their liabilities, have more 
assets, who pay a larger dividend, are more conservative in their man- 
agement, and the insured is fully as safe, as far as the standing of the 
company and the ability of the same to meet all outstanding liabilities, as 
any of the three larger New York companies. We seriously hope that 
you will look into this matter.” 

I answer this very frank letter, even though it be inspired 
(as I suspect it is) by some person with a peculiar pecuniary at- 
tachment to an insurance company that is seeking business in 
competition with the great companies of our own city. T am all 
the more inclined to reply to this correspondent because I have 
an inquiry from “ A, F. R. A.,” of Detroit, making a complaint of 
a similar kind against * The Hermit,” and finding fault with me 
because (as alleged) I favor the larger companies of New York 
City in preference to the Travelers of Hartford and the National 
of Vermont. My correspondent says: “If you speak of life 
insurance pure and simple, these smaller concerns give it to the 
great masses. If you speak of life insurance as an investment or 
speculation, these large companies may fill the bill.” He does 
not see that size gives strength, and prefers “ a conservative and 
careful company, with a good, honest reputation, no matter 
whether large or small.” 
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i answer both these critics, that one of the two companies 


mentioned by my Denver correspondent. the New Jersey Mutual, 
is now in the hands of a receiver, if I am correctly informed. 
Does he undertake to say that this company is as good as the 
New York Life? I should hardly think so. 

It is true, as my Detroit correspondent intimates, that some 
of the small companies are quite as reliable as the large ones. I 
am not disposed to say that they are not equally safe and equally 
as well managed as the larger concerns. Yet I advocate and 
prefer regular life insurance with a responsible, well-established 
company, large or small, and I will not and do not think it right 
to stand against the natural tendency of men to connect them- 
selves with great institutions rather than with the smaller, 
though the Jatter may be safe and conservative. In other words, 
I do believe (my Detroit correspondent to the contrary notwith- 
standing) that size does impart strength. It is so in nature; it 
is so in all physical forces; it is so in tinances; it is so through- 
out the world. 

I note what my Denver correspondent says as to companies 
that give “a better contract” than the large New York com- 
panies. This is always a matter open for discussion, and the 
conclusion depends largely upon a man’s circumstances and prefer- 
ences. The agents of the larger companies will gladly meet any 
argument on that point, I presume. 

No company can prevent its agents from misrepresentations, 
and when a company dismisses an agent for so doing (us the New 
York Life did in one case, at least, like that my Denver corre- 
spondent mentions), the company must be held to have acted 
honorably. As to the policy of the New York Life which was 
criticised in Massachusetts, my Denver correspondent has heard, 
evidentiy, only one chapter of the controversy, and not the 
second and last chapter, namely, that the company added to the 
policy objected to by the Massachusetts Commissioner twenty-six 
explanatory words, which did not in the least change the con- 
ditions of the policy, and then the commissioner approved it. I 
must say that I like the straight policies of the company much 
better than the one referred to. 

It is perhaps natural that the friends and advocates of the 
various insurance schemes that I have criticised and spoken of 


” 


unfavorably in comparison with the great and successful companies 
of New York City should insinuate that I was in the employ of 
the latter. I do not care for these insinuations; for they are 
absolutely without foundation. Ihave no policy in the Mutual 
or the New York Life, and the few policies I hold were taken 
many years ago and are mostly in compauies that I have been 
accused of criticising with the greatest severity. I do so because 
I think they deserve it, and regardless of any effect it would 
have on my holdings in these concerns or on me. I need not gay 
that so long as I am in charge of this department < Frank 
LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER I shal! mre it absolutely 
independent of any man's judgment but my , and it was with 
this understanding that I accepted the respousibjlity of editing 
it, When that privilege is denied I shall at once surrender my 
space to some one else. J am old enough to know my own will 


and to carry it out. 
~~ 
She Harm. 


COMMISSIONER OF THE LAND OFFICE, 


lgtes THOMAS H. CARTER, the new Commissioner of the 
General Land Office, is a native of Ohio, where he was born 
October 30th, 1854. After receiving a common-school education 
he engaged in farming, railroading, and teaching school for a num- 
ber of years in Illinois. He then studied law, was admitted to 
the Bar, and removed from Burlington, Iowa, in 1882, to Helena, 
Montana, where he has since resided, pursuing his profession, 
He was elected a Delegate from Montana to the Fifty-first Con- 
gress as a Republican, and after the Territory was admitted into 
the sisterhood of the Union he was nominated by his party at 
the tirst State Convention as Representative to the same Con- 
gress, and elected by 1,648 majority over Martin Maginnis, Dem- 
ocrat. While in Congress he served on the Committees of Coin- 
age, Weights and Measures, and Mines and Mining, of which 
latter committee he was ehairman, 
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HON. THOMAS H. CARTER, 
‘CHE New COMMISSIONER OF THE LAND OFFICE. 
Puoro spy C. M. BELL. 
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COUNTRY HIGHWAYS. 


HE agitation for road improvement is at this time very 


general all over the country, and among all classes of 


people, except those who are more immediately and more 
directly affected by the present disgraceful condition, of our 
country highways, the interest in the subject is very great. 
The farmers, however, appear to be lukewarm in this matter. 
This anomalous condition of public interest and sentiment is prob- 
ably due to the fact that we have never had good roads, either 
in the time of our fathers or our grandfathers; and the farm- 
ers, who, as a rule, do not travel much in foreign countries, are 
skeptical as to the possibility of good roads in the first instance, 
and, as a matter of fact, do not realize how important such means 
of communication are. But any narrow view of a large and 
general question is necessarily unfair. These farmers say our 
fathers and our grandfathers were prosperous, and they had no 
better roads than we have. So they look elsewhere for the 
cause of their waning good fortune. They declare that all 
their troubles come from railway monopolies and combinations of 
capital, and therefore are disinclined to look nearer to their 
homes for both the cause and the remedy of the evil which 
besets them. 

In a recent article on this subject Professor Shaler, of Har- 
vard, showed that the cost to rural communities by bad roads— 
the wear and tear on stock and vehicles, the inability to haul 
heavy loads, the social disadvantage of a lack of frequent inti- 
mate visits from neighbor to neighbor being taken into considera- 
tion—was greater than all other taxes, direct and indirect, com- 
bined paid by the farming people. This could be demonstrated 
with almost mathematical nicety. The learned professor states 
that our roads are worse than those in any other civilized coun- 
try having a stable form of government. No man who has 
traveled off the lines of railway in this country, and who also 
in Europe has gone away from the beaten tracks of travel, will 
attempt to controvert this statement. Our country roads are 
simply disgraceful, and unexampled in any part of the world with 
which comparison would not be absurd. 

It has long been an axiom that the common roads of a coun- 
try while being a means are also a measure of its civilization. 
This being so, it is most remarkable that in this country, where 
we claim to have the highest average intelligence, and therefore 
the greatest degree of civilization, of any people, our common 
roads should be so unquestionably inferior. That we should 
have overlooked the proper construction and maintenance of 
these highways may be due to the fact that,our development 
of territory has been so rapid that we have not had time to do 


ure in this direction than the necessities of each day required. 
li may », that in developing our other highways—railroads 
and wate: 2—the more familiar and more important com- 


mon roads have bee: lost sight of. Whatever the cause, the time 
has come when, in ‘ve Kastern States at least, the common 
roads must be looked after, and it is gratifying that there should 
be a popular awakening to this fact. 

Though the result is as poor as it is, this subject is by no 
means a new one, even in this country. In 1785 Washington 
wrote to Patrick Henry: “Our roads should be straightened, 
shortened, and established by law, and the power of the county 
courts to alter them withdrawn by law.” The first great father 
certainly struck the nail on the head in this recommendation. 
The authority of the local powers over our highways has always 
done infinite harm. Alexauder Hamilton, too, had a very com- 
prehensive scheme for improving the roads, and in one of his 
state papers, he said: “ The improvement of the communications 
betweer the different parts of our country is an object well 
worthy of the national purse.” He also, in a letter to Dayton, in 
1799, proposed that the improvement of the highways would be 
a good political measure merely from a partisan standpoint. He 
said: “To offset the Virginia factionists. the improvement of 
our communications, as well interiorly as coastwise, by turnpike 
roads should begin. The improvement of the roads would be 
&@ measure universally popular; none can be more so. For this 
purpose a regular plan should be adopted, coextensive with the 
Union, to be successively executed, and a fund should be appro- 
priated sufficient for the basis of a loan of $1,000,000. The 
future revenue from tolls would more than reimburse the expense, 
and further utility would be promoted in every direction.” The 
boldest, and also the earliest legislator who advocated that the 
General Government should assist in the building of the common 
highways was Senator John Pope, of Kentucky, who in 1810 
introduced a resolution to authorize the Government to take half 
the stock in any turnpike roads which might be incorporated by 
any of the States, any especially between the heads of the east- 
ern navigable rivers and the nearest western waters, and also 
the links in a great public highway from Maine to Georgia, and 
generally to the stock of all companies which might be approved 
by Congress for opening turnpike roads. 

This resolution was not acted upon at the time, and indeed 
never became a law, but the discussion led to the legislation pro- 
viding for the great national road between the Kast and the West. 
which was never built, as it began at Cumberland, Md., and 
never reached the waters of the lower Ohio,as it was agreed that 
it should do, This road in part, however, was well planned and 
well built, and cost nearly $10,000 per mile. This road was 
undertaken in fulfillment of a contract with the State of Ohio, 
the State agreeing not to tax the Government sales of land in 
Ohio for five years after sale; two per cent. of the sales were 
to be applied to making a road from the Atlantic navigable 
waters to the lower Ohio. This promise the Government has not 
kept. For many years, however, the question was a most potent 
factor in national politics. No extensive benefits resulted, how- 
ever, from this or subsequent movements; and now we have the 
unenviuble distinction of having the worst roads in the world. 

The Romans were the greatest road-builders in ancient times. 
or, indeed, in any other time. They certainly showed no engineer- 
ing skill in the location of their roads, for they built them straight 
from point to point, whatever obstacles intervened. From one prom- 
inent landmark to another they would take a straight course and 
build upon it. The road-bed would be excavated about three feet, or 
until a suitable foundation was found. On this a course of about 
nine inches of flat stones would be laid and grouted in cement. 
Then there would be another course of rough concrete, and on 
this a course of finer concrete in which would be set the top 


course of polygonal blocks nicely joined and adjusted. The first 
and most famous of these great roads—the Appian Way—was 
built three and a half centuries before the Christian era. In 
places the old surface is still in use, and in other places it is used 
as a foundation for modern roads. In England there are no 
traces of Roman roads, and one hundred and fifty years ago the 
highways of the mother country were in such a dreadful con- 


dition that Macaulay says that it was not uncommon for fruits of 


the earth to rot in one neighborhood, when ten miles or so away 
there was a great scarcity of these very staples of food. Each 
parish in England was then required to keep its own roads in 
order, and it was a heavy and unequal burden for a poor and im- 
poyerished rural community to maintain highways which led 
from one rich and prosperous town to another. In this country 
we are in this respect where the English were a century and a 
half ago. 

Road improvement in England began in 1770, but not much 
was accomplished till after the beginning of this century, when 
in the construction of roads the Telford and Macadam plans were 
adopted. Both of these great road-builders insisted that perfect 
drainage was essential in the construction of a good road, Tel- 
ford’s plan was to drain the subsoil of the road-bed and lay a 
foundation of large stones, filling the interstices with chips of 
stone. On this he laid a thick course of broken stone 
and rolled it until it was solid and bonded together. Macadam 
maintained that ifthe road-bed were drained the foundation course 
vas not needed, as he said that dry earth would uphold any load 
likely to be drawn over a road if the metal covering were so 
rolled and rammed as to be impervious to water. Telford’s plan 
is the more expensive and will doubtless last longer, but Mac- 
adam’s is most excellent. In this country every road covered 
with stone is said to be macadamized. Butin nine cases out of 
ten the most important feature of Macadam’s plan—that of drain- 
age—has been totally neglected. 

The French roads are probably the best in the world. They 
are divided into several classes—national, military, departmental, 
and communal, and all of them are under the direction of a 
special bureau of the Department of Public Works. The com- 
mission in charge of this bureau of roads and bridges is presided 
over by the Minister of Public Works. The administration has 
a staff consisting of several hundred engineers and inspectors, 
and several thousand minor officials. The National Government 
takes direct charge of all the roads except the communal high- 
ways, and over these a close inspection is exercised. They also 
have a school at which young men are educated specially to fill 
the places in this branch of the public service. 

How different such careful supervision is from the methods 
empioyed in this country. Here even a county does not, as a 
rule, bother about the county roads, but leaves their mainte- 
nance to the neighborhood snbdivisions of the county—to the 
towns or townships. The result is that very ignorant and un- 
skillful men are intrusted to spend the road tax which is levied 
every year. The way the roads are repaired in my township is 
a fair illustration of the manner pursued all over the country. 
When the spring plowing is done the tax-payers, in an informal 
manner, are notified that they now have an opportunity to work 
out their tax. They gather in the morning and go to work with- 
out any intelligent plan. They usually have two or three plows 
with which they turn up the sods on the sides of the road. 
These they scrape into the roadway. Sometimes on top of these 
gods they dump a lot of stones of various sizes. Then they wait 
for the vehicles to crush this mass into a solid roadway. It is 
needless to say that the roadway never becomes either smooth 
or solid. When the weather is wet it is hub-deep in mud; when 
the weather is dry it is knee-deep in dust. Fortunately the 
‘*roud-menders "—Heaven save the mark!—do not work with 
much energy, and the levy is exhausted before they have time 
to work very long. If this were not the case the roads in my 
neighborhood would be impassable pretty much all the year 
round. And this is in an old settlement of Scotch Presbyterians 
—a race proverbial for their thrift—and they and their fore- 
fathers have tilled those Jersey hills and valleys for more than a 
hundred and fifty years. It is a community which is not as rich 
now as it was half a century ago. 

The Governor of New York, in his last message to the Legis- 
lature, recomthended that bonds be issued for the purpose of 
building State roads—two across each county. In his message 
he confessed the disgraceful condition of the roads, and he ac- 
counted for this by saving that there was not enough local skill 
for the purpose of laying out and building good roads. This is 
unquestionably true. No one would think of asking the village 
storekeeper or blacksmith or wheelwright to locate and plana 
railway line. And the location of a country highway is really 
more difficult, from an engineering standpoint, than to locate a 
railway. A railway surveyor locates the line with reference to the 
general topographical features of the country, and knows that 
the railway only needs approaches at the various stations, the 
situation of which is usually determined upon after the line has 
been located. A common highway, however, must be accessible 
from either side along its entire length. 

There are some good roads in this country. The most notable 
ones are the turnpikes in the Blue Grass Region of Kentucky. 
These, however, are toll roads, and that is not what is wanted. 
The roads should be free, and unless the States take hold of the 
matter or the Government undertakes it under the authority 
which the Constitution gives to establish post roads, we shall 
never have much better thoroughfares than at present. The 
farmers cannot do it. In the first place they have not the incli- 
nation; in the second place they lave not the means, and in the 
third place, even if they had both inclination and means, they 
have not the necessary skill. * JOHN GILMER SPEED. 


THE TROUBLES IN THE COKE REGIONS. 


HE recent troubles in the coke regions of Westmoreland 

County, Pa., were the natural results of the presence in 
that district of about five hundred Hungarian and Slav coal 
miners, coke drivers, and other employés, who have been drawn 
thither from time to time until the Welsh and Irish have been 
almost entirely driven out. The Morewood mines, where the 
troubles occurred, are located near the town of Mount Pleasant. 
The mines, dwellings, coke - ovens, and company property are 
situated iu a narrow valley not more than 1,000 feet wide, with 
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rolling hills on either side. These works were the first to intro- 
duce Hungarian and Slav coal miners into Pennsylvania, and 
difficulties between the employers and employés have frequently 
occurred. In the present case the demands of the strikers ap- 
pear to have been entirely without excuse. The stnking em- 
ployés of the Frick Company’s works discharged themselves, 
and the owners of the works thereupon employed other men to 
take their places. Then the strikers undertook to drive these 
men away and to destroy the property of their employers. In 
pursuance of their purpose they marched in large numbers, in the 
darkness of the night, against the company’s works, many of 
them being armed with guns and pistols, while others carried 
sticks and various weapons. Upon their approach they were 
warned to desist from their aggressive purpose, but pushing for- 
ward, they were met with a sharp volley from a body of deputy 
sheriffs armed with Winchester rifles. The result of this was 
that seven of the rioters were instantly killed and a large num- 
ber wounded. Three of the latter subsequently died. The kill- 
ing of the assailants produced a profound sensation among the 
working people of the district, and it was found necessary to call 
out two regiments of militia, the Governor of the State very 
properly maintaining that he had nothing whatever to do with 
the merits of the controversy between the contending parties, 
but that it was his duty to maintain and enforce the laws of the 
State at all hazards, 

For a day or so the coke region presented a very warlike ap- 
pearance, and all manner of wild, incendiary talk was indulged 
in, but the rioters were ultimately convinced of the utter folly 
and uselessness of their course and quiet was restored. There 
seems to have been no doubt that the course of the authorities in 
the case was entirely justifiable. The foreigners engaged in the 
coke industry include many of the worst elements of their re- 
spective nationalities, and do not seem to be able to understand 
any other law than that of the rifle. It was understood twenty- 
four hours in advance that these men intended to attack the coke 
works, which were then being operated by men who were satis- 
fied with their wages and conditions of employment. The 
sheriff was called upon to protect the men and the property, and 
his deputies only fired upon the mob when the latter, according 
to their pre-arranged plan, made a definite attack. 

The dead foreigners were buried with much pomp and cere- 
mony, five thousand sympathizers following their coffins to their 
graves, 


THE PRESIDENT AS A SPORTSMAN. 


T isa happy circumstance that our public officials can find, now 
[ aud then, in innocent and natural recreations compensation 
for the frets and worries which belong to public station. It is 
easy to believe that if it were not for the respite which is once 
in a while obtained by diversions of this character, the burdens 
of public life would often become almost intolerable. President 
Cleveland was wont to find his pleasure in the use of the fishing- 
rod. President Harrison finds his in the use of the fowling- 
piece, indulging his taste for sport of this sort by two or three 
visits a year to Bengies Point, on the Chesapeake Bay. where 
a well-known club has a club-house, and where very excellent 
sport can be had in the season. 

The last visit of the President to this resort was made shortly 
after the adjournment of Congress in March, and appears to 
have been heartily enjoyed. Bengies proper is in Baltimore 
County, in the State of Maryland, and is reached by the Philadel- 
phia, Wilmington and Baltimore road, the ducking-ground being 
a short distance from the station. The shooting at the point is 
usually done from blinds. <A blind is really a box sunk at the 
end of the pier; it has a comfortable seat and a shelf for pipes, 
cartridges, and all essentials for a ducking blind, and the gun- 
ners are protected from the wind by bunches of straw fastened 
securely around the edges. It is almost level with the water, 
and is in every way comfortable. The pier which leads to the 
blind is also well protected from the wind, and from a distance 
looks like a hedge fence. 

The President is said to be a crack shot, and has great pafience 
as a sportsman, being content to sit for hours in one of these 
blinds awaiting an opportunity to bring down his game. In one 
of his outings last November he made a record of forty-eight 
ducks in the blind which he used during his recent visit. 

i 





We give on another page an illustration showing the Pre 
dent surrounded by the trophies of his skill. It will be noticed 
that the President is a true sportsman in the matter of dress, 
wearing long boots, corduroys, and a low, soft, slouch ‘hat. 
Among his companions were ex-Senator W. J. Sewell, of New 
Jersey; E. C. Knight, of Philadelphia; Vice-President Thomp- 
son, of the Pennsylvania Railroad; Kdward 8. Clark; President 
of the Bengies Ducking Club, and one or two other intimate 
friends, 


RECIPROCITY WITH CANADA. 


HE question of a reciprocity treaty between Canada and the 

United States is soon to be taken up in earnest. Sir Charles 
Tupper, Canadian High Commissioner to England, Sir John 
Thompson, Minister of Justice, and Hon. George KE. Foster, 
Minister of Finance, visited Washington last week, and had a 
preliminary conference with Secretary Blaine, at which it was 
agreed that formal negotiations should be initiated on the return 
of President Harrison from his trip to the Pacific slope. Mean- 
while Sir Charles Tupper will make a hurried visit to London. 

It is understood that the basis of the proposed negotiations 
will be these propositions: The renewal of the reciprocity 
treaty of 1854 with such modifications as will suit the 
altered circumstances of both countries; second, the reconsider- 
ation of the treaty of 1888, with respect to the Atlantic fisheries, 
with the aim of securing free admission into the United States 
markets of Canadian fishery products in return for facilities to be 
granted the United States fishermen to buy bait and supplies 
and to tranship cargoes in Canada, all such privileges to be 
mutual; third, protection of mackerel and other fisheries of 
the Atlantic Ocean, and inland waters also; fourth, the relaxation 
of the seaboard inland coasting laws of the two countries; fifth, 
mutual salvage and saving of wrecked vessels, and sixth, an 
arrangement for settling the boundary between Canada and this 
country, 
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THE AMERICAN AND ITALIAN NAVIES. 


yw it is certainly true that, in the event of serious trou- 
ble between Italy and the United States, we would be at 
a disadvantage in sea-fighting capacity. it is also true that we are 
by no means as weak as some writers have undertaken to show. 
If we are to believe some of the critics of our naval strength, it 
would be the easiest thing in the world for Italian iron-clads to 


lay the entire American coast under tribute, if indeed they did 





THE FIRST MODERN BATTLE-SHIP OF THE UNITED STATES NAVY. 


not capture New York, Norfolk, and Philadelphia, as well as 
New Orleans and Charleston, and hold them at their merey. 
This, of course. is the merest nonsense. Our navy is not what it 
ought to be, but it is not to be sneered at. by anv means. An 
article on our editorial page from a well-informed source sets 
forth the present fighting force of the American navy, and we 
give also a number of illustrations of the principal war-ships 
built during the last few years and now in course of construction. 








THE 7.300-TON CRUISER NOW BUILDING. 


The Italian navy possesses some of the most generally effi- 
cient vessels now afloat. The policy of that Government for 
twenty years has been to obtain great war-ships, arm them with 
monster guns, and give them engines of prodigious powers, Asa 
result, she has war-vessels which, in size and tonnage, have few 
equals. It has been thought in some circles that she has over- 
done the matter in her attempts to surpass other Powers, but the 
truth of this criticism could only be determined by actual test. 





THE PYNAMITE CRUISER “ CUSHING.” 
In all she has 15.000 men and 1,200 She has twenty 
armored vessels of the first class, with displacements ranging 
from 4.000 to 14.000 tons. 
Then come fifty unarmored ships-of-war of more than 


guns, 


These ships carry guns of 110 tons 
each. 
1,000 tons displacement. 
ful battle-ships are the Dandolo and Duilio, both of which were 


Two of her largest and most power- 


built seventeen years ago, and have a displacement of about 


11,000 tons each. Their coal endurance, at a ten-knot speed, is 








UNITED STATES NAVY. 


THE “ VESUVIUS,” 


about 3,700 knots. Then she has twelve gunboats and fast 
torpedo cruisers which are the very best of their class. Then 
come 100 torpedo-boats equipped with all the modern improve- 
ments, and lastly come her reserve list of vessels from the mer- 
chant marine, for which armaments are kept in readiness. These 
vessels may be called into service on the shortest notice. 

One of the most effective Italian vessels, taking into consider- 
ation the fact that the menacing point of an enemy would be its 
commerce, is the Peinonte. She is a commerce-destroyer, a ves- 
sel built to run and destroy but not to fight. 
composed of torpedoes and rapid-firing guns, the largest being of 
six-inch calibre. She is of 2.500 tons displacement, and has a 
cruising range of 13,000 knots at ten knots an hour. 


Her battery is 
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WALL STREET.—THE SPRING RISE. 
“OME wonder if the promised rise has not commenced. It 
Dy was promised after the first of January; it was really ex- 
pected after Congress adjourned, and it was absolutely certain— 
so some people said—after Easter. 

Well, so far as the situation goes, the bulls have had consider- 
ably the best of it during the past few months. The undercurrent 
has been in their favor. The tone of the market has been strong 
and there has been an apparent disposition to wait until all 
things were ready, before the great operators declared themselves 
definitely, positively, and openly on the bull side. 

No wonder the market rose at the beginning of this week. 
Everything favored a rise. Money was plentiful and cheap; 
railroad earnings were uvexpectedly good; stocks were scarce, 
and in demand for that reason; the Governor of Nebraska had 
vetoed the odious maximum-freight bill, that proposed to slaugh- 
the Chicago Gas Company was being reor- 
ganized and relieved of its difficulties; the Vanderbilts were toy- 
the Sugar Trust had reached an agreement 


ter freight rates; 


ing with Reading: 
with its formidable antagonist, Spreckels; the New York Cen- 
tral had furnished the Canadian Pacific with an outlet to New 
York: Mr. Gould was out West on a mission connected with the 
adjustment of railroad differences, and was giving bull interviews 
to newspaper men; mysterious movements in St Paul, in con- 
nection with the Vanderbilt interests, were reported — every- 
thing, in fact, was apparently set up in good faith, in preparation 
for the customary spring rise in stocks. 

With such a condition of affairs it is not remarkable that an 
upward movement began and was forced with considerable fervor 
at the start. The question is: How long will the rise continue ? 
How many heavy holders of stocks are there, at home and 
abroad, who have been loaded up since last November and are 
anxious to unload. and how much of the burden can be distrib- 
uted without lowering the prices? 

1 am not one of those who believe that all of a sudden we are 
to have a tremendous rise in stocks. There must be, after such 
a frightful ordeal as Wall Street has passed through, a gradual 
settlement of matters, straightening out of accounts, and some 
preliminary skirmishing before the great march of events. 

In the first place, foreign complications are not entirely settled. 
There is a slow, a very slow, liquidation of accounts in Berlin, 
Paris, and London, and every one is watching the outcome of dif- 
ficulties in South America. It was but a few days ago that another 
great financial house in London, interested in Argentine affairs, 
was saved from ruin by its conversion into a limited liability 
company. This strengthened the London market somewhat. but 
it is feared that other great houses are still in trouble, and there 
is general distrust not only in the financial circles of London but 
also of Paris and The selling by German holders of 
Northern Pacific has gone on for months and still continues with 


Berlin. 


depressing results. 

There are many who believe that a financial crisis is impend- 
ing in Brazil and Italy, and that the outcome of the civil strife in 
Chili may depress the market. Credit and courage are the two 
factors that are now particularly needed to give the bulls their 
innings. The movement to compel the various banks in England 
to make a monthly publication of their accounts is a striking evi- 
dence of the general timidity abroad since the failure of the Bar- 
ings. Dealers in securities want to know there, as they try to know 
here, from week to week and month to month, the condition of 
the financial institutions upon which they depend for credits. 
Ilad the condition of the Barings become generally known some- 
time in advance of the failure, many houses and many investors 
would have been better able to protect themselves and to have 
foreseen the disaster that overcame this magnificent banking 
and commercial institution. 

Mr. Gould, with his scheme for a blanket mortgage on the Union 
Pacific, his scheme for floating his Manhattan Elevated stock, 
revivifying his Missouri Pacific and his Wabash, and especially 
his graud scheme for the consolidation of all the Southwestern 
railroad interests in a sort of combination or trust, would like to 
I can see the imprint of his fingers very 
clearly upon the stock market. Whether he has captured Rock 
Island, or simply subjugated it and compelled it to yield to his 
wishes; whether he will succeed in driving the Burlington man- 
agement into compliance with his desires, or whether he, as some 
people believe, is really combining with Huntington and the 


see stocks higher. 


Santa Fé interests. for a great Southwestern combination, I know 
that he is anxious for a better market and for higher prices, just 
as soon as conditions are ripe, and that time seems fast approach- 
ing. 

From St. Albans, Vt., I have the following: 

“Dear JASPER :—-Will you please tell me what you think of Alton 
and Terre Haute at about 31 ? Would you propose buying it at that 
price ¥ What bond, paying five or six per cent., would you recommend 

yuuying for an investment ? Yours truly, *VERMONT.’’ 

I have said before that Alton and Terre Haute at the price 
named is cheap, if itis held patiently and fully paid for. Within a 
year I expect to see the stock advance from fifty to one hundred 
per cent., unless promised developments utterly fail. Men who 
ure interested in this matter have been exceedingly fortunate, 
and are unusually cautious and conservative. 

A good bond to buy at present prices, I think, is the Rio 
Grande Western 4’s, selling at about 77. I have advised the 
purchase of this bond from 68 up, and think it is quite sure to 
reach the 80 mark before long; or the Missouri, Kansas and 
Texas 5’s at about the same price. Another profitable bond, 
or rather stock, is the American Cable five per cents. selling at 
81, and guaranteed by the Western Union. I know that a great 
many banks and trust companies have picked up blocks of this 
stock. A good New England four per cent. stock at about 60 is 
Rutland preferred, with dividends guaranteed by the Vermont 
Central. 

From Troy, N. Y., a reader writes as follows: “ Having re- 
cently been kindly given a pointer by you, I write for another. 
Is American Tobacco Company guaranteed stock at 101 an in- 
vestment you would recommend for one wishing to buy stock 
and ‘put away with peace and patience’? Very truly yours, 
J. B.C.” 

I cannot reply in the affirmative. If I wanted an industrial 
security I would buy a first-class one, like the Thurber-Whyland 
or the Claflin Companies. I do not think much of the Tobacco 
Company or of its preferred stock, which I do not understand is 
“ vuaranteed.” It may be good enough for the present, but I am 
talking about the future. I always look at the investment feat- 
ure of securities. 

An Omaha correspondent wants information jin reference to 
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the Blackwell’s Durham Tobacco Company. He asks if the twenty- 
five-dollar shares of the capital stock are cheap at the advertised 
price of $16.66 per share. 

From what I learn of this company I think it has been largely 
over-capitulized. Its real price ought to be about six dollars a 
share. » An effort will be made, no doubt, to put the stock up. 
and it may for a time succeed. As an investment I would not 
advise its purchase. 

A correspondent at St, Louis asks my judgment of the Den- 
ver City Water-works Company twenty-year five-per-cent. gen- 
eral-mortgage bonds, now offered for sale in New York at 95 and 
accrued interest. I think they are altogether too high. There 
are lots of excellent railroad bonds that would yield just as 
much, have a ready market at any time, and are considered much 
bétter than the Denver City Water-works Company is or can be. 

Jersey City, N.J., A 6th. 

‘** Jasper ’:—I have been reading your opinion on stocks, and should 
like your opinion on Lead Trusts, and if it is a good time to buy July or 
September pork for future delivery. Please let me hear from you in this 
week’s paper. Yours truly, Q.” 

A great deal of confidence is felt by those who favor indus- 
trial securities in the future of the Lead Trust. The fact that 
itis paying a small dividend commends it above other industrial 
securities that I might mention, which sell higber and pay no 
dividends. If one wants to take a “ flyer” in an industrial stock 
for speculative purposes, I think Lead Trust will give him as 
gooc 1 opportunity as any, and perhaps a little better just now. 

As to the pork market, I cannot give any information, as I am 
not a judge. Well-advised men on the Produce Exchange think 
that there is to be a rise in pork products, concurrent with the 
rise in stocks, which is believed by many to have just begun. 

Mr. Goulu’s private telegrams from the West were very en- 
couraging to his friends on the Street, and inspired them to make 
renewed investments. 

So wise and experienced a veteran of Wall Street as Russell 
Sage tells me he looks for a firm market during May, with a tend- 
ency to advance which may result in something a good deal like 
a boom in June, provided, of course, that reports of the winter 
wheat crop are what they promise to be. 





THE GOVERNMENT BUILDING AT THE 
WORLD'S FAIR. 
\W" give elsewhere an illustration of the proposed building for 
the display of the Government exhibits at the Columbian 
Fair. A combination of beauty and utility has been most happily 
attained in the edifice as designed, which will be nearly square, 
covering 150,000 square feet of floor surface and having an crna- 
mental facade, with a main entrance resembling somewhat the 
Arc de Triomphe at Paris. Beneath the pagoda-shaped tower in 
the middle will be a great rotunda, the exhibits of the various 
departments of the Government being grouped around it. In 
the annexes, as planned, will be housed, among other things, the 
life-saving service and the military hospital service, and these 
annexes are expected to afford 50,000 additional feet of floor 
space. 











ATTRACTIONS OF NEW YORK’S THEATRES. 


6417)00R JONATHAN ” is still at the Casino. April 28th, 
* Manager Aronson will celebrate its two hundredth per- 
formance with a “ floral night.” 

Next month the “Old Homestead” leaves the Academy of 
Music, after‘ four years of phenomenal business, and “ Home, 
Sweet Home,” of which much is promised, will take its place. 

I state from the best authority that Mr. Edwin Booth left the 
stage under the advice of friends and physicians, but with the 
distinct purpose of returning as soon as his health will permit. 

The retirement of Mr. Samuel French from the management 
of the Garden Theatre dissolves the partnership between himself 
and his son, Mr. T. Henry French. The latter is one of the 
brightest and most successful theatrical managers in the country. 

“ Nerves,” which had such a successful run at the Lyceum, 
and one of the best 
characters of which 
is reproduced in this 
column to-day, has 
been withdrawn too 
quickly. It was cer- 
tainly very amusing. 
The Lyceum, under 
Daniel Frohman’s 
admirable manage- 
ment, is now giving 
a series of old com- 
edy revivals, set 
with brilliant stage 
effects and strongly 
cast. 

Manager Palmer, 
at the Madison 
Square Theatre, has 
scored a decided 
with the 
four-act comedy of 


success 


“ Alabama.” It is 
a pleasure to chron 
icle the striking suc- 
cess of this play, 
because it is from 
the pen of Augustus 
* | Thomas, one of the 
! best, if not the best 
American 





play- 
wright. Nothing 
that 
Palmer has pro- 
duced has been more realistic in its scenic effects or more per- 
fectly played. I cannot repress my commendation of the excel- 
lence of Mr. Stoddart’s performance. Mr. FE. M. Holland and 
Mr. Charles L. Harris share the honors with him. 
THe STROLLER, 


MISS Manager 


ROBSON AS THE NERVOUS SERVANT 
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THE ENTRANCE TO SAN PABLO VALLEY, CONTRA COSTA COUNTY, CALIFORNIA: 
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OUR THIRD AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHIC CONTEST.—SPECIMENS OF THE PICTURES SUBMITTED. 


THE DISGUSTED HEN: PHOTO BY W. W. CHAPIN, ROCHESTER, N, Y. 
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ulty of telling what they know in a way to help 
otkers to know also, and that’s why everybody 
likes Dr. Foote’s “Plain Home Talk and Medical 
Common Sense,” just the book for curious people, 
and anyexcellent book for every one. ($1.50, 1,000 
ages.) Murray Hill Book Co., 129 East 28th Stree 
New York. 


No or all, but some folks have a happy fac- 


WEAK LUNGS MADE STRONG. 


Erastus R. SUTHERLAND, Editor of The Eastern 
State Journal, White Plains, New York, saye: “I 
have used Allicock’s Porous Plasters in my family 
since 1868. In that year I had an attack of pneumonia 
from which I was not expected to recover. a lungs 
were left in a very weak state. I commen using 
Allcock’s Porous Plasters, wearing them constantly 
three months, two on the breast and two on the back, 
The result was surprising, at least to me. The pains in 
my lungs had left me, and I felt like ‘a giant refresh- 

with new wine.’ 


Aut lovers of the delicacies of the table use Angos- 
tura Bitters to secure a good digestion. 


Lewis G. Tewksspury Banker and Commission 
Broker at 50 Broadway, New York City, says: ‘‘ Under 
most adverse conditions the market has been well 
kept up ; stocks generally are in strong hands. The 
calioek is surely better. Still advise quick turns.”’ 


A Good Reputation. 

‘* Brown's BRONCHIAL TROcHEs ” have been before 
the public many years, and are everywhere acknowl- 
edged to be the best remedy for all throat troubles. 
They quickly relieve Coughs, Sore Throat, and Bron- 
chial Affections. Price, 25 cents. For sale every- 
where, and only in boxes. 


A SAFETY TO BOYS AND GIRLS FREE. 


WE desire to call special attention of the boys and 
girls, readers of this paper, to the advertisement of the 

Vestern Pearl Co., another column of this paper. 
They are giving away bicycles to boys and girls under 
18 years of age on pe | easy conditions. The com- 
pany is reliable, and will do as they agree. For fur 
ther particulars see their advertisement. 





FORTY YEARS AGO TO-DAY. 


Tue Pioneer Newspaper Advertising Agency of S. 
H. Parvin'’s Sons was established in Cincinnati on the 
27th of March, 1851, forty years ago. It has kept pace 
with the advancement of civilization and the demands 
of the times. From a small nning the business 
has gradually wn into one of immense proportions, 
having unlimited credit with the entire newspaper 
press of the United States, Canada, and foreign coun- 
tries. 

One noticeable feature is the fact that during all 
these years having maintained a high standard of in- 
tegrity, the Parvin Agency have, through fair dealing, 
gained the confidence and good will alike of both ad- 
vertisers and publishers, thus enabling them to secure 
for their many patrons the most favorable- considera- 
tion at the hands of publishers. 

The success of such a reliable firm is chronicled with 
pleasure. The Parvin Agency, infused with the spirit 
of pi ssive men of experience, and a thoroug 
know of the advertising field, has gained for them 
a world-wide reputation and produced fortunes for 
many of their customers. 

After forty years of creditable business experience 
in the field of advertising, the firm of S. H. Parvin’s 
Sons deserve the hearty and cordial recognition, as 
well as congratulations, of the entire press of the 
country.— Cincinnati Enquirer, March 27th, 1891. 


TRAVEL MADE PERFECT. 


On your next trip West patronize the New York 
Central and Hudson River Railroad, and enjoy the ad- 
see of departing from Grand Central Station, 
traveling over a great four-track railway, along the 
Hudson—America’s most picturesque and beautiful 
river—via Niagara Falls, the world’s greatest cataract, 
or along the south shore of Lake Erie. in new Wagner 
— e trains, with unsurpassed service and equip- 
ment. 


BROWN’S HOUSEHOLD PANACEA, 
‘THE GREAT PAIN RELIEVER,” cures 
Cramps, colic, colds; all pains. 25 cents a bottle. 


Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup 


has been used for over fifty years by millions of moth- 
ers for their children while teething with perfect suc- 
cess. It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays all 
pain, cures winé colic, and is the best faye for diar- 
rhea. Sold by druggists in every part of world, 
twenty-five cents a bottle. 


When Baby was sick, we gave her Castoria, 
When she was a Child, she cried for Castoria, 
When she became Miss, she clung to Castoria, 
When she had Children, she gave them Castoria, 





The Cod 


That Helps to Cure 


The Cold. 


The disagreeable 
taste of the 


COD LIVER OIL 
is dissipated in 


SCOTT'S 
EMULSION 


Of Pure Coed Liver Oil with" 


HYPOPHOSPHITES 
OF LIME AND SODA. 


The patient suffering from 


CONSUMPTION, 
BRONCHITIS, COUGH, COLD, OR 
WASTING DISEASES, may take the 
remedy with as much satisfaction as he 
would take milk. Physicians are prescrib- 
ing iteverywhere. It is a perfect emulsion. 
and a wonderful flesh producer. Take no other 
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VERY SKIN AND SCALP DISEASE, whether 

torturing, disfiguring, humiliating, —_ burn 
ing, bleeding, scaly, crusted, pimply, or blotchy, with 
loss of hair, from pimples to the most distressing 
ecze every humor of the blood, whether sim- 
ple, scrofulous, or hereditary, is s ily, permanently, 
and economically cured by the Cuticurna REMEDIES, 
consisting of CuTicura, the great Skin Cure, CuTIcURA 
Soap, an exquisite Skin Purifier and Beautifier, and 
CutTicursa RESOLVENT, the new Blood and Skin Puri- 
fier and greatest of Humor Remedies, when the pest 
= and all other remedies fail. This is strong 

guage. but true. Thousands of grateful testimonials 
from infancy to age attest their wonderful, unfailing, 
and incomparable efficacy. 

Sold everywhere. Price, CuTicuRA, 5c.; Soap, 25c.; 
Reso.veEntT, $1. Prepared by Potter Drug and Chemi- 
cal Corporation, Boston, Mass. 

Send for *‘ How to Cure Skin and Blood Diseases.”’ 


Pimples, blackheads, chapped and oily skin _4e$ 

i prevented by CUTICURA Soar. Bi A 

Rheumatism, Kidney Pains, and Muscular 

\ Weakness relieved in one minute by the Cuti- 
‘cURA ANTI-PaINn PLASTER. 25c. 














FOR CORRECT STYLES IN 


Trimmed Millinery, Suits, Wraps, Etc., 


See the Spring and Summer 


Great Double Number 


RIDLEYS’ 


LJ - *® 
Fashion Magazine. 
Over 2,000 Illustrations of everything necessary 
for personal wear or adornment. 


Contains lowest New York prices 


| for each article and instruction 


how to shop in New York. 
Sample Copies only 15 cents, 


EDW. RIDLEY & SONS, 


Grand, Orchard and Allen Sts., N. Y. 


PHOTOGRAPHY DONE QUICKLY. 
THB PP. D-. Q- CAMERA. 








The Latest Improvement in Detective Cameras. 


Takes pictures 4x5 inches in size, either vertically or 
portscntalty. Can be used either with our cut Films or 


tes. 
Protected by Four Patents and Another Pending. 
Handsomely covered with Black Grained Leather, and 
fitted with fine Combination Instantaneous Achromatic 
Lens, with one Patent Double Dry Plate Holder and two 
Film Holders. 
PRICE, counatese, only $20.00. 
The same in Polished Walnut, $15,00. 
E. & H. T. ANTHONY & CO., Manufacturers, 
591 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


48 years established in this line of business. 
Use of dark room on the main floor of our store free. 


A safety bicycle on very easy conditions. 
FRAG PEARL eo., 308 Dearborn treet, Chicago, tll, 
ON EASY 
PAYMENT 
'o extracharge. 


‘All makes new or hand. Lowest 
savtroomay. Bices Auaranteed: Bend for cata nod 








Hre—‘‘ What has made Bagley so witty of late »”’ 


She—‘' Well, you see, he has taken to stammering, 
and so he always has weg A of time to think up a 
good repartee."’— Harvard Lampoon. 


[ Aprit 18, 1891. 


Boston Youna Man—“ Your friend from Chicago 
seems like a very energetic young woman.” Boston 
Girl—** Yes, she is, Mr. Armitage. 1 have always 
said that the grass would never grow under her feet.”’ 
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bad SUBSTITUTES. 
CENUINE HAS 
BUFF WRAPPER 
AROUND BOTTLE. 
MADE ONLY BY 
POND’S EXTRACT Co., 
76 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK. 

















Ball- Pointed Pens never scratch nor 
spurt; they hold more ink and last longer. 


Buy an assorted box for 25 cents and choose 
@ pen to suit your hand. 


The “ FzpERATION ” Holders prevent the pen 
from blotting, and give a firm grip 


Price, 5, 15, and 2% cents. 


Of all Stationers, or 


THE AMERICAN NEWS C0,, New York. 
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THE SPECIAL FOOD FOR BRAIN AND NERVES. 
Crosby’s Vitalized Phosphites. 


Prepared according to Prof. Percy’s formula. Is the only preparation of 
ths Hypophosphites identical in composition with the phosphoid elements of 
the human brain and nerves, the principle necessary 


Z “S to restore and sustain mental and physical powers. 
Pamphlet, with testimonials from leading physicians, the eminent clergy, 
and educators, sent. F. CROSBY CO., 56 W. 25th St., New York. * 


[See that this signature is on each label [* 








INSURANCE and FINANCIAL. 


i. wn 


Massachusetts Benefit Association. 
EXCHANGE BUvILDING, 59(ST4TE St., Boston, Mass. 

The largest natura] premium association in New 
England. Over 24,000 members; $73,000,000 insurance 
in Soren: $640,000 emergency fund; $150,000 deposited 
with State Treasurer; §4.400,000 paid death losses. 
Policies $1,000 to $20,000 containing most liberal 
features for insured—including half of amount for 
permanent and tota) disability. GEorer A. LITCHFIELD, 
President. New York office, GzoreE E. Curtis, 


Manager, Potter Building. 
BENEFITS. 


7 to 849 Weekly. 
#200 to £4,900 in 
three to seven years during 
life; also in case of death. 
Men and women in all 
branches of business wanted 
as agents. Big pay and easy 
work. Address at once, 
8S. Glensor, 8 Union Sq., 
New York. Mention this paper. 


Live Agents Wanted. 


The Commercial Alliance Life Insurance 
Company, Home Office 45 Broadway, New 
York, has good territory open for active 
agents. Popular plans and liberal contracts. 


Iyranee iat. 1981, $17, 14'7,000.00. 


Home Life Insurance Co, 
254 Broadway, New York City. 


LIFE AND ENDOWMENT INSURANCE. 


Deferred and Immediate Annuities. 
Holds $127 Assets for every $100 of Liability. 
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NEW YORK CENTRAL 
& HUDSON RIVER RAILROAD, 





ONLY TRUNK LINE 


Entering the City of New York, | 


All trains arrive at and depart from 


GRAND CENTRAL STATION, 


Foreign Dress Goods, 


pieces Dress Goods of foreign manufacture: 
Rough Camel’s- Hair, Tweeds, Homespuns, 
and Cheviots,in the irregular checks and 
knotted effects so greatly in favor. 

Handsome Diagonals, Whip Cords, and 
Bedford Cords in the fashionable tans and 
grays, as well as many other desirable shades, 
difficult to obtain. 

Paris and other Foreign-made Robes, em- 
broidered in gold, silk, and tinted tinsels; 
French Cashmere Robes with tasseled fringe 
needle-work, at $17.50. 

Our stock of silk-and-wool fabrics, Lans- 
downe, Gloriosa, and Bengaline, is the best 
that can be procured. 

These goods are uncommonly handsome, and 
to them we invite general attention. 


James McCreery & Co., 


Broadway and 1iith Street, 
New York. 


AGENTS! CANVASSERS, ETC. 





take orders for Copying and 
Enlarging Photos. are =e. . Send for 
Yo., Auburn, N.Y, 


THE EASIEST RUNNING BICYCLE 
IN THE WORLD. 
&@Speed, Comfort and Safety, 
’ AGENTS WANTED. 
Large Illustrated Catalogue sent Free to any Address. 


THE EAGLE BICYCLE MFG. CO., 
STAMFORD, CONN. 


catalogue and see, W. L.BENNETT & 





CONSUMPTION 20% KOCH'S, Bat 
atarrh & ‘has beens.”’ - 
licidal Saturation finally successful. Free 

N.Y. BaciLLicips Co. [Lung Dep’t],155 W.&th 8t., N.Y. 


ronchitis among the ‘ Bacil 


circulars. 





The cells afREB St eyca on acne 
= when to use g) or how to dis- 
card them; methods of treatment 





42d Street and Fourth Ave., New York. 


without the knife. Tue Eye, 155 W. 34th 8t., N. Y, 





Do your bond, stock, and 
banking business with 





LEWIS G. TEWKSBURY, Banker, 50 Broadway, New York. 


This week we shall place on Sale 900 
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AYER’S Sarsaparilla has cu 


ful in its action, and always efficacious. 
of health, and makes the weak strong. 


red others and will cure you. 


ko 


It will cure you of 
Indigestion ; it will cure you of Liver and Kidney Complaints; it will cure you of any 
disease originating in impure blood. AYER’S Sarsaparilla is the best medicine to 
take during the months of MARCH, APRIL, MAY. It is pleasant to the taste, power- 


It relieves that tired feeling, restores the vigor 
It quickens the appetite, aids digestion, and is 


the best—-THE SUPERIOR MEDICINE —for all diseases peculiar to SPRING. Take 
AYE R’S Sarsaparilla. Don’t be induced to believe that anything else is just as good. 
temember AY ER’S Sarsaparilla is the only medicine of which it is said, HAS 


CURED OTHERS, WILL CURE YOU. 





IT WAS SAID 

a oO BE 

} to make the possible on the Standard 
American target reduced to 40 yards. But 
the STEVENS RIFLE, with its cele- 
brated .22 long rifle cartridge not only 
made it possible, but within the reach of 
any good marksman, Manufactured by 


. The J. Stevens Arms and Tool Co. 
“4 Send for Catalogue, P.O. Box 5686, 
4 Chicopee Falls, Mass. 


SAVE MONEY ON 











By send- LW yton, Ohio 
ing to A.W.GUMP&CO. tor list. Bicycles, 
Guns. and Typewriters taken in exchange. 
Difficult Repairing. Over 1200 Cyclesin 


stock. Here are samples: Cost, rice, 

Broncho Safety, new, $135. 8100. 

Am. Rambler, good as new, 125. 85. 
Men's Safety, 30 in., ball bearings, new, 0. 35. 
@oy’s Safety, 24in., rubber tires, new, 25. 0. 





DR. HORNE’S ELECTRIC BELT 


HALF PRICE, $5 AND UP. 


POSITIVELY CURES RHEUMATISM NEU- 
RALGIA, LIVER, KIDNEY ard exhaust- 

fing nervous DISEASES of buth sexes. 
100 degrees of Electricity, 







GUARANTEED latest improved, most 


= the WORLD. Pamphlets free. 
J-DR.W.J.HORNE REMOVED‘9180 WABASH AV. CHICAGG 


fh IN FOUR £ ‘1F Yyou 
999 SONG VOLUMES E WANT THEM 
SEND STAMP TO PUB. CLIMAX, 110 AVE., CHICAGO, LLL. 


Morphine Habit Cured in 10 
to 20 days. No pay till cured. 
AN Dr. J. Stephens, Lebanon, Ohio. 


: A laxative, refreshing 
fruit lozenge, 
very agreeable to take, for 














Constipation, 
hemorrhoids, bile, 
loss of appetite, gastric 
and intestinal troubles and 
headache arising 
from them. 

E. GRILLON, 

83 Rue des Archives, Paris. 
Sold by all Druggists. 








Wonderful Discovery. Painless and Secret 

Cure at Home. Thousands of References 

Book (sealed) FREE. No confinement. 
Dr KANE, 174 Fulton St., N. Y- 


THE WONDERFUL MAGIC 
POCKET SAVINGS BANK 


Locks and Registers Derosits! 
Opensitself when $5in dimeshave 
been deposited, Fits Vest Pocket ! 
Postpaid te any address on receipt 
of 2Se. Money refunded if not 
satisfactory. Agents wanted, 
Write for circulars of Magic 
Novelties. Mention this paper. 
: Magic Introduction Co. , 227 Bway. N.Y. 

Unscrupulous parties are offering cheap, worthless 
imitations of the Magic. Beware of them. Get 4a 
Magic Bank and cewpare it with the Ualtations, 
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powerful MEDICAL ELECTRIC BELT in | 


HUB GORE SHOES 





are all insured for 14 years free. 
They cost from $3.00 to 





$15.00. 

They look better, fit better, 
feel better, and last longer than 
all others. 


Every shoe-store sells them. 








SHOE CUT OPEN TO SHOW 
HEART TRADE — MARK 


ON INSIDE OF ELASTIC, 





1 
ut 
THO 
age SNUINE V 
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NONE GENET 


Stampep on TH 


CARBUTT’S © DRY 









PLATES 


°° “CELLULOID” FILMS, 


CARBUTT’S ORTHO-PLATES and F'LMS 
are now the favorites with all bright Professionals and 


Amateurs, Ask,yourdealer for them and take no other. 
Write for reduced price list. : : 
JOHN CARBUTT, Wayne Junction, Philadelphia. 


MADE WITH BOILING WATER. 


EPA S 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


MADE WITH BOILING MILK. _ 








' HAPPINESS ASSURED. 


Dr. Williams’ Indian Pile Ointment will cure piles 
when all other remedies have failed. It absorbs the 
tumors, allays the itching at once, acts as a poultice, 
gives instant relief. Dr. Williams’ Indian Pile Oint- 
ment is prepared only for piles. Every box is war- 
| ranted. Sold by druggists, or sent by mail on receipt 
| of price, 50c. and $1.00 per box 
| WILLIAMS M’F'’G CO. Proprietors, Cleveland, 0, 





FACIAL BLEMISHES. 


ees MFG. Co. 


B 
178 Glumbus Ave. 
















HIGHEST GRADE MACE J 


7 oa 
entleman @ liusraareo Gare. 


IBOKER’S BITTERS 


THE OLDEST anv BEST oF ALL 


Stomach Bitters, 


ANp as Fine A CorpiaAn AS EVER Mave. To Ba 
HAD IN QUARTS AND PINTS. 


L.FUNKE, JR., Sole Manuf & Prop’r, 


78 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK, 


Golden Hair Wash. 


This preparation, free from all objectionable 
qualities, will, after a few applications, turn the 
hair that Golden Color or Sunny Hue so universally 
sought after and admired. 
$1 per bottle ; six for $5. 
Importer of fine Human Hair Goods, 























JEFFERY.® | 


05TON 





The best in the world, | 
R. T. BELLCHAMBERS, | 


317 Sixra Avenug, New York. ! 








Boston Surrey. 
Of the large number of Surreys in the 
o market the one here illustrated has been 
accorded the credit of being one of the 
-+| most stylish and it is certainly an ex- 
ceedingly convenient one. The front 
41 seat is made in two parts and so ar- 
| ranged that either side may be tipped 
; forward, giving perfectly free access. 
Usually used aS an open carriage, but 
a canopy is furnished if desired. 
It is our desire that every owner of acarriage 
who reads our advertisements, should send 
to us for our Catalogue and Price List. Not 
that we expect to sell many of our Carriages 
direct to the consumer, but that a correct 
idea of our goods, grades and prices may be 
acquired. Insist upon being furnished with 


BRADLEY WAGONS by your dealer or 
purchase direct from the factory. 


SYRACUSE, N.Y. 


BRADLEY & C0, ser tents i8 Warren’. 








The la'gest establishment in the world for the treatment 
of the skin and scalp, eczema, moles, warts, superfluous hair, 
birthmarks, moth, freckles, pimples, wrinkles, red nose, red 
veins, oily skin, acne, blackheads, barbers’ itch, scars, pit- 
tings, powder marks, facial development, etc. Consultation 
Free, at office or by letter. 128-page Book on all Skin and 
Scalp Affections aud their Treatment sent (sealed) for 0c. 

JOHN H, WOODBURY, Dermatologist, 


125 W, 42d St.,N.Y. City. 





Woodbury’s Facial Soap 


For the Skin and Scalp. 


Prepared 4 a Dermatol 
verience. ighly indor 
ession ; unequaled as a remed 
sealdhead, oily skin, pimples, flesh worms, ugly 
complexion, ete. Indispensable as a toilet article, 
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COPY RIG 


Two doctors of an Eastern town, 
To learning much inclined, 

Were called to see a gentleman, 
Whose health was undermined. 

The first one used his stethoscope 
Upon the patient meek. 

“*T find,” quoth he, ‘‘ one lung is gone ; 
You cannot live a week.” 


cure everything. 


invigorate the liver. 
Malarial Fevers, if taken in time. 


on general principles, is NOW. 


Why ? 





for the good you get. 
Van you ask more? 








first feel the signs of weariness and weakness. 


To this the other wise M. D. 
Vehemently objected. 

‘**T see,” quoth he, ‘‘as all may see, 
Your kidneys are affected.” 


These wise men argued loud and long, 
Yet the patient owes recovery 

( Not to those doctors, but to— 
Pierce’s Golden Medical Discovery). 


There are some patent medicines that are more marvelous than 
a dozen doctors’ prescriptions, but they’re not those that profess to 


Everybody, now and then, feels “run-down,” “played out.” 
They’ve the will, but no power to generate vitality. 
sick enough to call a doctor, but just too sick to be well. 
where the right kind of a patent medicine comes- in, and does for 


They’re not 
That’s 


a dollar what the doctor wouldn’t do for less than five or ten. 
We put in our claim for Dr, Pierce’s Golden Medical Discovery. 
We claim it to be an unequaled remedy to purify the blood and 
We claim it to be lasting in its effects, creating 
an appetite, purifying the blood, and preventing Bilious, Typhoid and 


The time to take it is when you 
The time to take it, 


It’s the cheapest blood-purifier, sold through druggists, no matter 
how many doses are offered for a dollar. 
Because it’s sold on a peculiar plan, and you only pay 


ist with 20 years” ex- 
by the medical pro- 
for eczema, 


and a sure preventive of all diseases of the skin, 
At Druggists or by mail, Price SOc. 




















































































A DETECTOR. 


CASHIER (smelling in pneumatic tube)—‘Them clerks in the woolen department has 
got ter stop eatin’ fried oysters under th’ counter, ’r they'll git inter trouble !” 











Absolutely Pure. 


A cream of tartar baking powder. at 
of all in leavening strength.— Latest U. S. 
Government Food Report. 


Highest 





GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 


W. Baxer & Co's 
Breakfast 
Cocoa 


from which the excess of 
oil has been removed, 


| Is Absolutely Pure 
and it is Soluble. 


No Chemicals 


are used in its preparation. It has 
more than three times the strength of 
Cocoa mixed with Starch, Arrowroot 
or Sugar, and is therefore far more 
economical, costing less than one cent 
a cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, EASILY DIGESTED, and 
admirably adepted for invalids as well 
as for persons in health. 







Soild by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., DORCHESTER, MASS. 


uceic COMPANY’S 
EXTRACT OF BEEF 


Makes the purest, cheapest, and best Beef Tea. 





Finest meat flavoring stock for 
Soups, Sauces, and Made Dishes. 


One pound of Extract of Beef 
of lean beef, of the value of about $7.50. 


Genuine only with 
4-9 Justus von Liebig’s 


signature as shown. 


ual to forty pounds | 


“Tris is AN AGE OF APOLLINARIS WATER.” 
Walter Besant. 


| A ‘pollinaris 


The FILLING at the APOLLINARIS 
| SPRING (Rhenish Prussia) 
amounted to 


15,822,000 sorries 1 1889 


na 


nso 
17,670,000. 
NEW KODAKS 





1890. 








“ You press 
the button, 
we do the 


rest.” 


Seven New Styles and Sizes 


Transparent Films. 








For sale by all Photo. Stock Dealers, 


THE EASTMAN COMPANY, 
Send for Catalogue. Rochester, N. Y. 





ly. 


GLUMBIAS” 


* CATALOGVE FREE 









POPE MFC. CO., 77 Franklin Street, BOSTON. 
Branch Houses: 12 Warren St., NEW YORK, 291 Wabash 
Ave., CHICAGO. Factory, HARTFORD, CONN. 


MILLER BROS STEEL PE 


Are AMERICAN the BEST 
MILLER BROS. Curtery Co M.F.R.S.°} STEEL F 
MERIDEN NN a > \ 





a) 








NESS AND HEAD NOISES CURED 
by Peck’s Invisible Tubular Ear Cushions. Whis, 
pers heard. Successful when all remedies 


fail. Gold only by F. Hiscox ,863 B’way, N.Y. Write for book of proof REE 





EARL & WILSON 
LINEN 





COLLARS & CUFFS 













to all Runnin 
materi, 


ove’ Diamond Safe, $85 


Diamond Frame, Steel Drop Forgings, Steel Tubing, Adjustable Ball Bearings 
Parts, inclu 
money can buy. 


Strictly high grade in every particular, No better machine made at any price. 


ng Pedals. ‘Suspension Saddle. Finest 
Finished in enamel and nickel. 








| Send six cents in stamps for our 100-page Illustrated Catalogue of 
[GUNS, RIFLES, REVOLVERS, SPORTING GOODS OF ALL KINDS, etc. 





JOHN P. LOVELL ARMS CoO., BOSTON, MASS, 








FRANK LESLIE'S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. | 








“La Grippe” and Pneumonia. 


[Aprit 18, 1891. 


Prevention Better than Cure. 


more serious consequences. 


and relieved by the timely use of 


W. J. Arkell, publisher of Judge and Frank 
Leslie's Illustrated Newspaper, says: 


‘* While suffering from a severe cold which had ‘set- 
tled on my chest, I applied an ALLcock’s Porous PLas- 
TER, and in a short time obtained relief. 

‘Ia my opinion these plasters should be in every 
household, for use in case of coughs, colds, sprains, 
bruises, or pains of anykind. I know thatin my case 
o eee ave [been entirely satisfactory and bene- 

cial. 


The Rev. Mark Guy Pearse, Bedford Place, 
Russell Square, London, writes : 

“T think it only right that I should tell you of how 
much use I find $ALicock’s Porous PLasTers in my 
family and amongst those to whom I have recom- 
mended them. I find them avery breast-plate against 
colds and coughs.” 

Francis O’Reilly, of No. 18 Prince Street, 
New York, says: 





** For the last forty-two years I have been engaged 
in the livery and hacking business. I am aided by 
my four boys. Weare much exposed to the weather, 
and have found A.tticock’s Priasters of very great 
service. One on the chest, one between the shoulder- 
blades, and one on the pit of the stomach, not only 
ward off the cold, but act as a tonic. 

‘* We are frequently affected with rheumatism, kinks 
in the back, and pains in the sides; but one or two of 
A.tcock’s PLasters quickly cure us.”* 


Henry A. Mott, Jr., Ph.D., F.C.S.,; late 
Government chemist, certifies : 


‘*My investigation of Atitcocx’s Porous PLAsTER 
shows it to contain valuable and essential ingredients 
not found in any other plaster, and I find it superior 
to and more efficient than any other plaster.” 


accept a substitute. 


Reports from medical sources show that “la grippe” is again preva- 
lent, and in connection with its return it is important to note that a decided 
increase of mortality from pneumonia is recorded. 

This should be a warning to all classes to take precautions against 
exposure and whatever tends to debilitate the system. 

The trying changes of the weather at this season, and the consequent 
cases of colds, influenzas, inflammation of the lungs, rheumatism, pains in 
the back, and the many other aches and pains caused by unavoidable or 
careless exposure, are things that cannot be neglected except at the risk of 


They may, as attested by the following testimonials, be both prevented 


POROUS 


ALLCOCKS crasters 


Russell Sage, the well-known financier, 
Says: 

‘** For the last twenty years I have been using ALL- 
cock’s Porous PLasters. They have repeatedly cured 
me of rheumatic pains and pains in my side and back. 
Whenever I have acold, one on my chest and one on 
my back speedily relieve me. 

“* My family are never without them.” 


Mrs. Lydia A. Nelson, Luther, 
County, Mich., says: 


“The Artcock’s Porous PLasters you sent me 
came just in the nick of time. I verily believe they 
kept me from having inflammation of the lungs, or 
something else, when I had the ‘ Grippe,’ and perhaps 
saved my life. 

** Please send me another dozen. I gave several 
away, but they all did good in every case, so far as I 
could learn.” 


Hon. James W. Husted says: 


‘* When suffering from a severe cough, which threat- 
ened pulmonary difficulties, which 1 was recommended 
to go to Florida to relieve, 1 determined to test ALL- 
cock’s Porous Piastersagain. I applied them to my 
chest and between the shoulder-blades, and in less 
than a fortnight was entirely cured.”’ 


William A. Sawyer, Hess Road, Niagara 
County, New York, says: 


“IT was first attacked with a violent chill, then a 
dreadful pain, and then a cough accompanied by con- 
siderable fever. It looked very much like an attack 
of pneumonia. A friend procured five ALLcock’s 
Piasrers. He put one under each arm, one under 
each shoulder-blade, and one on my chest close around 
my throat. Ina few hours the cough ceased, the pain 
gradually abated, and I broke out in a profuse per- 
spiration. I fell intoa profound sleep, and the next 
day was almost well.” 


Lake 





Beware of imitations, and do not be- deceived by misrepresentation. 
Ask for Allcock’s, and let no solicitation or explanation induce you to 
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AU BON 


PARIS. 


Bon Marché. 
dresses and mantles, 


Goods, Plain and Fanc 


persons using its name. 


for that reason one of the curiosities of Paris. 








NOVELTIES. 
Aristide Boucicaut. 





The system of selling at a small profit and on trustworthy principles is absolute :at the 


The Bon Marché has the honor to inform ladies that its Catalogue of Summer Novelties has ap- 
peared, and will be forwarded, post-paid, to everybody asking for it. 
countries, free of charge, varied samples of its tissues, as well as albums of its models of made-up 


On account of the constant increase of its business the Bon Marché has a considerable stocks of Silk 
Woolen Goods, Linen Cloth, Costumes, Mantles and Cloaks, Hats and Bonnets ; 
Garments and Boots and Shoes for Ladies, Men and Boys ; Hosiery, Shirts, Trousseaux, Furniture, Carpets, 
Traveling Articles, Fancy Goods, Gloves, Lace, etc., an 
advantages both in regard to quality and to the really cheap prices o 
The Bon Marché forwards goods to all parts of the world, and corresponds in all languages. 


The Bon Marché (Paris) has no Branch Establishments, nor Agents, and warns its customers against 


The Bon Marché is the largest, the best arranged and best organized establishment of its kind in 
the world ; it contains everything useful, commodious, and comfortable that experience can furnish, and is 


MARCHE 


PARIS. 


The BON MARCHE contains ‘a large and most complete stock, all articles being of the 
richest and-most elegant selection. 


It also forwards on demand to all 


it is acknowledged that it offers the greatest 
all its articles, 




















* Ry th ae i Aa OR 


IE. COUDRAY’S| 


@OUQUES _ 
¥ CHOIS! | 


PERFUME FOR THE HANDKERCHIEP 


DELICIOUS SCENT. — LATEST CREATION 





of BH. COUDRAT in PARIS. 


SOLD BY ALL PRINCIPAL PERFUMERS,, 
DRUGGISTS AND CHEMISTS OF*U, S. 
a le eel 


PENSIONS °-c:28* 


OLD CLAIMS 
SETTLED 


under-NEW Law. 





Widows, Parents send for blank a; 
PBaany any innees Ly Patrick OF ARRELL, Pension 





Agent, Washington, D. C, 


cnold 


} 


(Constable cho Ca 


SPRING IMPORTATION 


PARIS COSTUMES AND WRAPS, 
Walking, Dinner, and Evening Dress, 


Mantillas, Capes, Sacques, 


English Cape and Shawl Ulsters, 


BOX COATS, WATERPROOF SERGE WRAPS. 
19th ot. 


NEW YORK. 





